





TRANSLATIONS FROM PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
By W. W. Holman 
(with apologies to Robert Paul Smith) 


| THE HIRING FUNCTION 


Dear sir;— Are you excepting any apilcations? 


Yes we are. Matter of fact, applications 
have been the exception rather than the 


rule here for over a year now. 


I hear you are hiring unskilled help like mad 


out there. 


We ran a blind ad for a reactor fenestrator 


2 months ago. 


You really ought to give mah good old (room 
mate) (neighbor) (army buddy) a job. He's 
got 7 sick kids. He’s going to lose his house, 


etc. etc. etc. 


Here—riffie through the phone directory 


That may clue you in on his name. 


You wanted this guy in a hurry, so we in per 
sonnel didn’t take the time to check his refer 
ences. But he’s a nice, clean-cut chap, goes to 


church every Sunday, etc. 


Agent Smith and I won't be but a few min 
utes. Want to question one of your neu 
men about a little bank job over in Tooke 


ville. Nice, clean-cut chap 
II THE CONTRACT 
It says so in the contract! 


Sure it does. | can see it right here in black 
and-white. Say—wherever did you get this 


quaint old copy of the 1927 agreement? 
It doesn’t say that in the contract! 


It's in the table of contents, indexed, and 


cross-referenced 6 times. 


Every other plant in the area has it! (job rate) 


(policy) ($50,000 life insurance for sweepers) 


All plants East of Bangor, Maine have it. 


Ill THE GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


[ dislike getting into these personal things, 


Jones, Dut your wile Savs the kids are going 
hungry and that you've been drinking a litth 


too much after work, and 


therefore, we do attest and aggneve that 
the personnel manager is guilty of discrimi 
nation and persecution in a matter he 


should keep his cotton-pickin’ hands out of. 


And so, in view of the sworn statement from 
witnesses to the effect that you showed uy 
work drunk, slugged your foreman, drove 

fork lift down the elevator shaft, vou leave 


Dut to 


therefore, we do attest and aggrieve that 


personnel manager ts guilty of gros 
luty for having failed to coun 


illeged violator, and 


\ 


THE OTHER THINGS 


le ded on the s< little training 


» little better job here 


ollege kid ts going to tell 


lepartment 


] > 
rds and certificates Be 


t linner for a few 


inment. 


All they ever ask me 


ork around here 


tor of Personnel, you'r 

m to represent our plant 
| ] 

public relations things 


these mectings 


Where's that damn employment clerk nou 
Is he working for us or the P.T.A.? 
V THE END 
Yes, I think you are well-qualified for the raise 


Sut once you get over $250 a month it'll throw 


all the other salaries out of kilter. 


HELP WANTED 


$10,000 to start for well qualified man, 


Personnel Manager. 
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Conference Calendar 


AUGUST 


1-12 Madison, Wisc. Campus, University of Wisconsin 
American Society of Training Directors. 7th Annual Institute. Gordon M. Bliss, Exec. Direc- 
g 7 
tor, American Society of Training Directors, 2020 University Avenue, Madison 5, Wisc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie Institute of Technology Campus 
College and University Personnel Association. 14th Annual Conference. Donald E. Dickason, 
Exec. Secretary, CUPA, 809 South Wright Street, Champaign, IIl. 


SEPTEMBER 


14-15-16 New York, N. Y. Waldorf-Astoria 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session. NICB, Inc. 460 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Statler Hotel 
American Management Association Inc. Personne! Conference AMA, Edith M. Lynch, Assistant 


Division Manager, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. ¥ 


OCTOBER 


New York, N. Y. Hotel Commodore 
Council on Employee Benefit Plans. 14th Annual Conference. H. A. Myers, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Council on Employee Benefit Plans, 1144 E. Market Street, Akron 16, Ohio 


Palm Springs, Calif. El Mirador Hotel 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association. 18th Annual Management Conference. M&M Assn., 


725 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. Hotel New Yorker 


Public Personnel Association. Annual Conference. PPA, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 


) 
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Editor to RF, 


pric and May seem to be conference months, 
Pe an unusually large number held this 
year in the U. S. and Canada. 

In order to keep you up-to-date on what the 
various personnel, industrial and training asso- 
ciations are doing and thinking, our staff cov- 
ered the following meetings: the 18th Annual 
Upper Midwest Industrial Relations Conference 
in Minneapolis, the Tennessee Industrial Per- 
sonnel Conference in Memphis, ‘the roth Annual 
International Association of Personnel Women 
Conference in New York, the Personnel Asso- 
ciation of Toronto, Inc., Conference in Toronto, 
the 14th Annual Conference of the Canadian 
Industrial Trainers’ Association in Montreal, the 
ith Annual Conference of the American Socie- 
ty of Training Directors in St. Louis, the Indus- 
trial Relations Research meeting in Madison, 
Wisconsin, and the American Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration Conference in New York. 

In future issues, we will try to bring you at 
least the highlights of most of these meetings, 
since it seems to us that this opportunity for a 
first hand exchange of experiences in these fields 
is perhaps one of the most valuable phases of 
management development. 

All of the meetings were well attended, with 
competent speakers and excellent programs. 
Many of the participants worked long and hard 
over their papers and they deserve great credit 
for their willingness to share their knowledge 
and know-how with those of us who face simi- 
lar problems. 


Ar A RECENT personnel meeting, a speaker 
said Industrial Relations people now need to 
have one foot in personnel and one in economics. 

Robert J. Shaker, Training Director, Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
sent a comment on our report on the 35 hour 
week. (December 1959 Editor to Reader) 


“The other editor made the statement ‘with 
more jobs available, he suspects that hourly 


Artuur C. Crort 
AND Doris D. Hay 


output would fall—people wouldn't try so 


” 


hard’. 


The first portion of his statement is the one 
which I feel shows that he does not understand 
the basic economics regarding a reduction in 
work week. A reduction in hours worked would 
not make more jobs available. A reduction in 
the work week without an accompanying re- 
duction in wages results in increasing the costs 
of production. A reduction in the work week 
with a corresponding reduction in wages results 
ultimately in a lower standard of living. The 
only acceptable follow-up to a reduction in work 
week without a reduction in wages is an increase 
in production to offset the relative increase in 
cost of production. What this means in simpler 
terms is in order to make more jobs available 
we must all continue to produce more within a 
given period of time and not “work less time to 
produce the same amount at the same previous 
wages.” 

Mr. Shaker refers readers to Henry Hazlitt’s 
“Economics In One Lesson,” which may be pur- 
chased from the Foundation For Economic Edu- 
cation, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Amonc the 25 items on a check list of 
communication channels prepared by Daniel 
Rochford, Management-Employee 
Communication, Employee Relations, Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.) New York is 


Union Communication 


Advisor, 


It there are unions in the organization, are 
they doing a good job to keep management in- 
formed as to the real feelings of the rank and 
file as to negotiable matters? 


Does the union have management “accept- 
ance” at all levels of contact? 


What is management doing to make sure 
that management information and management 
thinking on negotiable matters are speedily and 
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accurately reflected to employees through the 
union? 
What steps are taken to help the union de- 


velop itself as an asset to good communication 
in the plant? 





FINANCIAL STATEMENTS from Unions have 
been filed with the Department of Labor as re- 
quired by the Landrum-Griffin Law. 

The U. S. News and World Report for 
April 25th quotes figures from the reports filed 
by the United Mine Workers, the Teamsters 
Union, the Auto Workers and others. The 
salaries and allowance paid top officials are given 
as well as the net assets and investments. 

Our query asout “blind ads” in the March 
1960 issue stimulated the following comment 
from Norman V. Lovett, Manager, Industrial 
Relations, Husky Oil Co., Cody, Wyoming. 

The idea you project is that to be fair with 
present employees a company should include the 
phrase “Our employees know about this adver 
tisement” in all blind ads used to solicit appli 
cants for executive or skilled worker positions. 
The comments that I wish to make may not be 
the answer desired by you regarding this specific 
question; however, I believe the comments may 
be helpful and that the ideas do constitute a solu- 
tion to the situation which we feel is superior to 
your suggestion. 

Why use blind ads at all? Blind ads seem 
to create more problems than they actually solve. 
The informing of present employees is but one 
of the created problems. Some other created 
problems, which in my opinion are more difh- 
cult, presumably are—(1) The omission of facts 
vital to a person considering a change. (2) The 
distorting of facts completely out of proportion 
to their true and real conception. (3) The poor 
advertising reaction registered by qualified, po- 
tential applicants. (4) The poor community and 
public relations experienced and spread by po- 
tential applicants, who may also be potential 
stockholders or customers. 

These latter two problems are created by the 
managements when they refuse to acknowledge 
or respond in any manner to a well prepared, 


well conceived resume. Why managements 
choose to employ this impolite, impersonal atti- 
tude in dealing with people is beyond my com- 
prehension. Perhaps the one facet of blind ads 
which to me is most repelling, and which I 
know is very distasteful to many other people, 
is the request for a potential applicant to com- 
pletely prostrate himself by revealing all of his 
personal background, educational achievements, 
and work history, including salaries, in a resume 
which may require hours for best preparation 
in exchange for nothing. 

I am convinced of and our company prac- 
tices the philosophy of employing only clearly 
explicit open ads. In this manner our employees 

re informed before the ad is placed. There is 
no necessity to have the statement “Our em- 
ployees know about this advertisement” any- 
where in our ads. The potential applicant: who 
read our ads and who may be interested are 


ly free to investigate our company on 


complete 
their own through any means they desire. We 
certainly have nothing to hide or to be ashamed 
of as a company. All applications received by us 
as a result of the ad are considered and a reply 
is sent. In other words, we feel that an honest, 
straightforward approach with people is the only 
ipproach 

Perhaps you and others may disagree with 
these comments, which is conceivable, and if 
there are disagreements, I would certainly like to 
hear of them, along with the reasons justifying 
blind ads as an ethical approach. 





Our Inside Front Cover 

Mr. W. W. Holman, whose smile-provok- 
ing contribution “Translations from Personnel 
Management” brightens our second cover this 
month, is personnel manager of the Tillotson 
Manufacturing Company of Toledo, Ohio. Mr. 
Holman tells us that he was inspired by Robert 
Paul Smith’s humorous “Translations from the 
English,” a noble effort to help puzzled adults 
understand their teen-agers. If you can con 
tribute a smile once in a while, send it along; 
chances are we can use it. Personner Journal 


is the personnel man’s own journal! 





Pitfalls in Performance Appraisal 


ver the past fifteen years executive develop- 
O ment programs have become an accepted 
part of the American business scene and exist in 
one form or another in many firms. Very fre- 
quently performance appraisal programs have 
been included as a part of these development 
programs. The experiences which companies 
have had with appraisal programs are interest- 
ing and varied. Some have found them very 
useful, others have been disappointed but have 
kept them around, while still others have aban- 
doned their programs. One gets the impression 
that, in more cases than not, executive appraisal 
programs are in trouble. The question this 
article will attempt to answer is, why is this ap- 
parently simple tool involved in so much 
trouble? 

Part of the answer lies in the fact that a per- 
formance appraisal program only appears to be 
simple. Unfortunately, some programs do not 
seem to recognize this point and find themselves 
in difficulty. When trouble does develop it is fre- 
quently with or very close to the person who is 
actually involved in making the appraisal. This 
is not to say that the rator has all the problems 
or that he is the only cause of the problems. 
The problems in an appraisal program may 
come from many sources, may in fact be in 
existence for some time before they become obvi- 
ous. Regardless of when or where they origi- 
nated, however, they very frequently come to the 
surface when they reach the rator. For this rea- 
son, this article is going to examine the founda- 
tions which must underlie an executive appraisal 
program to permit the person making the rating 
to function effectively. 

To many executives, performance appraisals 
are just another paperwork chore which inter- 
rupts them when more important things are to 


By Josepu A. Lirrerer 


Assistant Professor of Management 


University of Illinois 
Urbana, Ill. 





Are executive appraisal programs in 
trouble? There are many suggestions 
given here to cause thoughtful appraisers 
to take a new look at their procedures. 





be done, and which do not have much real 
value. Some executives are very blunt about this 
point. Perhaps a good many others think the 
same way, but feel it wise to keep their opinions 
to themselves. Too frequently when this atti- 
tude is present, one suspects that the appraisal 
form arrived with a cover letter through the 
interoffice mail, or was touched upon in a meet- 
ing where other things were discussed, such as 
the entire executive development program. Very 
likely these executives at no time received a com- 
plete explanation of the need for, or objectives 
of, the appraisal program. Little wonder, then, 
that these executives see no particular purpose 
for the program. 


The Setting Within Which the Rator 
Makes the Appraisal 


One does not have to be on the business 
scene long before he becomes aware of the fact 
that many of the actions and attitudes of people 
are influenced by those of their superiors. Most 
executives are subject to enough demands and 
pressures to keep them busy twenty hours a day 
without trouble. In order to get anything ap- 
proaching a realistic work day they have to do 
some judicious choosing of what is essential and 
what is not. Few people with a serious regard 
for their future are going to consider as anything 
but important the things that interest their boss. 
Conversely, those things that do not seem to stir 
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the boss deeply can, perhaps, be relegated to the 
unimportant or perhaps the not-so-important 
categories of things that either will not get done, 
or at best will get rather hasty treatment. If the 
boss should say, “I don’t see much sense to the 
appraisal idea, but we've got to do it,” or if he 
should go through the motions of completing 
the appraisal form, but then fail to put it to any 
use, it will probably be recognized by his sub- 
ordinates as to how to classify the work of ap- 
praising their subordinates. In short, if such a 
program is going to be installed, it should have 
the obvious backing of the higher management. 

When an appraisal program is in effect and 
the rators do not have a clear understanding of 
its purpose, do not find their superior interested 
in it nor using it beyond perhaps going through 
the motions, then the program is operating in a 
setting which just about guarantees failure. The 
first of the three key foundations is missing. 


The Rator’s Attitude 

A person making a rating may have a varie- 
ty of different attitudes which in one way or 
another affect the success of the appraisal pro- 
gram. It must be recognized that a group whose 
performance an executive will evaluate is some- 
thing special to him. He sees them daily, thinks 
he knows them well, and feels in many ways 
that he has a good, close relationship with them. 
The suggestion that he does not know his people 
well, or that they do not have a complete under- 
standing of how he thinks about them, is not 
welcomed and frequently resented. This is simi- 
lar to the resentment aroused by the suggestion 
to some fathers that they do not know or under- 
stand their children, or even more pointedly, 
that their children do not understand them. To 
such an executive, it does not seem possible that 
people working for him, with whom he comes 
into daily contact and has known for years, do 
not know how their performance stacks up in 
his mind. Some executives will say jokingly 
that they let their subordinates know where they 
stand in dozens of ways, the most obvious being 
that they have not been fired and have gotten 
their wage increases regularly. Unfortunately, 
in truth, this may be all the information the sub- 


ordinates get about their performance. Such 
executives are frequently the same people who 
in conversation will comment that they wish 
they knew what was going on in their boss’ 
head, or wonder if they were going to get the 
nod for promotion to the position that will be 
open when George Brown retires next month. 
Their boss might not let them know where 
they stand, but they let their people know. Such 
individuals are not insincere or lacking in in- 
telligence. They just happen to be normal hu- 
man beings with a tendency to make the things 
they do look a little better than they are, par- 
tially by being reluctant to admit to themselves 
that they might have the same faults as some of 
the people around them. In fact, it is because 
they are sincere and above average in intelligence 
that they can appreciate, if it is pointed out to 
them, why it is necessary to be explicit and defi- 
nite in bringing their subordinates up to date 
on their performance. They can appreciate that, 
because of a complex of motivating forces, feel- 
ings of insecurity and other factors, subordinates 
want very strongly to know where they stand 
(and for a somewhat different collection of rea- 
sons why bosses will frequently not tell as much 
as they think they do or should). 

Still another attitude comes about because 
sO many executives are heavily action oriented. 
They want to tackle the things that need atten- 
tion now, and when they tackle it they want to 
do something. The type of work involved in 
making a performance appraisal, and the fact 
that its results may not have an effect for months 
or years, does not appeal to those who want to 
get in and do something right away. 


The Rator’s Knowledge of and Skill in Appraisal 


A number of difficulties center around the 
rator’s ability to make a successful appraisal. 
One is that the people using an appraisal pro- 
gram may take it to be as simple to apply as it 
appears on the surface. A man may sit down 
and rate a number of his subordinates. When 
comparing the finished results, he perhaps will 
see that people he thought quite highly of some- 
times do not receive very kind treatment on the 
appraisal form, while others, whom he perhaps 
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considered of middling or less ability, come out 
with quite good ratings. The shock sometimes 
is rather great and the conclusion occasionally 
reached is that the results gotten from such a 
program are useless. On one hand, such an im- 
pression may be correct, not necessarily because 
of the program, but because of the lack of skill 
with which it is being applied. Unless a rator is 
aware of the need for developing standards or 
yardsticks against which to measure any indi- 
vidual’s performance in each of the areas cov- 
ered in the program, the results are likely to be 
erratic. Secondly, if the rator is unaware of the 
difficulty in accurately perceiving other people 
and just assumes that his casual observations are 
all that are necessary, then his evaluation will 
probably be somewhat off. An appraisal pro- 
gram may suggest an attribute or area of per- 
formance on which a person should be appraised, 
such as the quality of the work his department 
turns out. This is a dimension in his perform- 
ance that should be considered. When apprais- 
ing the performance of an individual it is not 
enough to merely indicate a general dimension 
such as “quality.” The specific dimensions of 
quality on each individual's job should be deter- 
mined. Obviously, what constitutes satisfactory 
quality for a man’s department will depend up- 
on the function and place of the department. Is 
it the number of rejects? Is it the number of 
complaint letters? Regardless of what it is, it 
should be pinned down as specifically as possi- 
ble. Unfortunately, all too frequently one gets 
the impression that a person is rated as good, 
fair, or poor on a factor according to some vague 
impression rather than on some concrete idea of 
what constitutes adequate performance on that 
factor. Needless to say, an evaluation based up- 
on vague or hard to measure standards is not 
going to be very accurate. 

However, this is only part of the difficulty. 
Even when the standards are known, there are 
varying degrees of measuring whether an item 
comes up to standard. Even when we have 
standards, some people can use tools satisfactorily 
to get accurate results, while others might just 
as well guess. While part of this can be laid to 
the possession of basic skills, another part (and 


a large part at that) can be laid to a knowledge 
or lack of knowledge of the process and diffi- 
culties involved. The man who knows that the 
end of a ruler is often worn or broken and 
therefore to get accurate masurements he should 
measure from an inch mark rather than the end 
of the ruler is much more likely to get accurate 
results than the man who does not. By the same 
token, the man who knows the difficulties and 
pitfalls of human perception, including his own, 
is much more likely to come out with an ac- 
curate result in an appraisal program than the 
man who does not know. Knowledge of this 
sort can be learned, and no program should be 
conducted on the assumption that such knowl- 
edge is the God-given gift of every participant. 
Steps should be taken to make sure that they 
know. 

These then are the three foundations upon 
which an appraisal program will rest. It must 
be in an environment where it is accepted as a 
useful device and is used. It must be used by 
people whose attitudes are such that they are 
willing to admit that they can use a little help 
in carrying out some important executive activi- 
ties. Lastly, the appraisal must be carried out by 
people who understand it and its purpose and 
have the skill to use it to achieve this purpose. 


The Nature of the Appraisal Program 

The above are things which must precede or 
exist concurrently with an appraisal program if 
it is to be successful. But what of the program 
itself? If it is weak, even the best of foundations 
is useless. 


Let us begin by making this blunt state- 
ment. Each appraisal program should be tailored 
for the specific company and purpose it is to 
serve. Just as no one would think of using the 
quality control program from another company 
for their own purposes (since to the other firm 
quality might mean appearance and no scratches 
on the finish, while in their own firm it may 
mean close dimensional tolerances), neither 
should one assume that the appraisal program 
that worked in a neighboring company will 
work in theirs. Yet as one looks over the ap- 
praisal programs of different firms, one cannot 
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help being impressed by the similarity, nay, the 
duplication, that exists. It would be nice to 
think that this is because certain fundamentals 
were emerging that had to appear in all pro- 
grams. Unfortunately, this hope is not enough 
to overcome the suspicion that ideas are fre- 
quently borrowed wholesale from one program 
by another. The criticism for doing so seems to 
be that such a point looked good, rather than 
such and such a point fills our needs. This is 
not to say that we should not attempt to learn 
from others’ experiences. Far from it. In this 
world of many problems and insufficient time, 
this is the only way an intelligent man can go 
about his work. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that there is a great difference between 
learning from the experience of others and ap- 
plying the solutions of others in a haphazard 
fashion. 

Even when an attempt has been made to 
develop a program for the company concerned, 
the program sometimes is weakened because it 
draws attention to irrelevant or vague and poor- 
ly defined concepts. For example, there are pro- 
grams that ask, “Does the man communicate 
well in the written form?”, when the only type 
of written messages issued by the managerial 
personnel are brief production reports consisting 
mainly of figures. Thus the question is raised 
concerning an attribute about which the rator 
has no reasonable opportunity to get informa- 
tion. Is he supposed to give his men themes to 
write? Why include consideration of a type of 
performance that on many levels of the company 
is relatively unimportant, and more vitally, on 
which information cannot be gathered for most 
of the executive force? In many programs one 
can find certain areas of performance being con- 
sidered for appraisal which are either irrelevant 
for the company’s situation or about which it is 
impossible to get information, or both. 

One other problem that develops in this area 
is when the appraisal program considers what 
frequently appears to be an interminable list of 
factors and the person carrying out the program 
feels he is splitting hairs on points he is not too 
sure about. Such programs might be adminis- 
tered by an acutely perceptive psychologist with 


nothing else to do, but they do tax the executive 
probably trained in engineering or business ad- 
ministration who has many other demands on 
his time. 

To summarize, an executive performance 
appraisal program must be carefully developed 
to suit the particular purposes of the firm that is 
going to use it, and in line with the circum- 
stances which exist in that firm. It must also be 
designed on the basis of an understanding of 
what such a program can and cannot do, and be 
constructed in accordance with the knowledge 
we possess of appraisal techniques. The success 
of even the best designed program rests in the 
hands of the rators who are going to use it. 
When the program reaches the point of being 
used by an executive, its success will be depend- 
ent upon the soundness of three foundations: 
(1) the company environment within which the 
rator uses the program, (2) the attitude of rator 
toward the program, and (3) the knowledge and 
skill which the rator possesses in performance 
appraisal techniques. 





Wisely Spoken 


e “The chief function of your body is 
to carry your brain around.” — Thomas 
Edison. 


e “A man is doomed not by being un- 
educated but by remaining so.”—Charles 


E. Sorensen. 


e “It is never too late to give up our 


prejudices."—Henry Thoreau. 


e “For many things we can find substi- 
tutes, but there is not now, nor will there 
ever be, a substitute for creative thought.” 
—Crawford H. Greenewalt. 


e “If our children are going to produce 
twice as much as we do, they are not go- 
ing to do it by working harder than we 
do, or by being cleverer than we are, but 
by having twice as many inanimate slaves 
to assist them.”—London Economist. 


—Memo from Russell Kelly Office Service 








Impressions from 


Four Annual Conferences 


TTENDING four annual personnel meetings in 

as many weeks has left me with a definite 
impression that among personnel workers at 
least, “human relations” has become such an ac- 
cepted practice that speakers are basing their 
messages on less obvious sides of the job. How- 
ever—means of achieving adequate recognition 
for the personnel function is still a topic for dis- 
cussion and will be as long as personnel workers 
have trouble convincing top management of 
their value. 

At the Tennessee Conference a question- 
naire was given out which will provide material 
for a Who's Who in Tennessee Industrial Per- 
sonnel Work. The categories were Education, 
Experience, Professional Organizations, Publi- 
cations, Community Activities and Special 
Talents. This publication should set an example 
for the compilation country-wide inventory of 
the skills of personnel people. It will be an in- 
spiration for people wishing to upgrade them- 
selves as they compare themselves with others in 
personnel. 

Attention was paid to personal development 
at the International Association of Personnel 
Women meeting where the opening feature was 
a dialogue between an educator, Algernon Block 
and a public relations man, Mr. David Finn. 
The subject was the Ethics of the Market Place 
and it set the stage for the lively discussion of a 
case study of a merger which followed, with the 
conferees being divided into twenty groups. 

Another attempt to get the audience in the 
act, was observed at the Toronto conference. A 
huge barrel covered with aluminum foil was 
placed in the registration room with a sign in- 
viting questions. These later formed the frame- 


By Doris D. Hay 
Roving Editor 





Highlights from Tennessee Industrial 
Personnel Conference, Memphis, Interna- 
tional Women’s Personnel Association, 
New York, Personnel Association of 
Toronto, Toronto, Industrial Relations 
Research Association, Detroit. 





work of an afternoon’s panel discus».on of vari- 
ous problems that arise in personnel work. 

At the LR.R.A. meeting a standing micro- 
phone was in the auditorium and the ques- 
tioners identified themselves as they asked their 
questions. 

How to increase productivity by getting co- 
operation from the unions is evidently concern- 
ing many areas of this continent. Although in- 
dustry in Tennessee is only partially unionized, 
two sessions there were given over to labor rela- 
tions. E. Ewing Greene, Vice-President, Indus- 
trial Relations, The Mason and Dixon Lines 
spoke on Current Developments in Labor Rela- 
tions and Joseph Meek, Vice President in charge 
of Production, Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, gave a stirring challenge to Industrial Re- 
lations Leadership. The LA.P.W. were ad- 
dressed by Soloman Barkin of the Textile Work- 
ers and Toronto imported Dr. Jules Backman 
from New York University. 

How to understand and prepare for the eco- 
nomic situation for the next decade was the 
topic of Thurman Sensing of Nashville at the 
Tennessee meeting. At every conference ma- 
terial was distributed which could be used to 


explain our country’s economic position to the 
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workers. At the ILR.R.A. meeting the complica- 
tion of foreign competition in relation to prices 
was covered by John Dunlop of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The difficulty of communication was dra- 
matically illustrated in Tennessee by W. A. 
Binns, Training Director of Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corporation. He had successive men re- 
peat a story and then played back the tape re- 
cording he had made. The final telling came 
out in a distorted form. In New York, Mr. 
Richard Fear of the Psychological Corporation 
treated person-to-person communication as in 
an evaluation interview. One of the “Early 
Bird” movies (shown at 8:15 A.M.) in Toronto 
was a Bureau of National Affairs film on listen- 
ing. 

Running through all the meetings was a 
concern with how to encourage political par- 
ticipation. The 1.A.P.W. true to their interna- 
tional character, followed up talks by W. A. B. 
Hamilton, Personnel Director of the United 
Nations and Francis Wilcox, Assistant Secretary 
of State, by a tour of the United Nations Build- 
ing. 

A list of the speakers at these meetings and 
their topics will be found in “Attending the 
Conferences” in next month's Personnet Jour- 
NaL. From time to time small items will appear 
from the wealth of ideas that were gathered. 


It appears that an increasing number of peo- 
ple from production attend personnel confer- 
ences. The continuing interest in perfecting 
human relations skills is also in evidence when 
we scan the programs of other organizations. A 
recent seminar held by the Institute of Baking 
included several classes on subjects usually cov- 
ered in personnel conferences. Although this 
was largely a Sales Group, communications, se- 
lection, supervisory training, counselling and 
human relations each had a spokesman. 





What use do you make of what you learn 
at your personnel conference? One company as- 
signs executives recently exposed to new ideas 
to discussion groups. Perhaps your boss would 
take time to read a brief outline of what has 
impressed you most. A report could also be 
sent to the company newsletter. 





Employment interviewer to young applicant 
—*“This is a good place to work. We don't have 
airconditioning so when it is hot we get to go 
home early.” 





Speaker at Personnel Conference: 


“I don't mind your looking at your watches 
but I will resent it if you put them to your ears.” 
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What Is A Fair Day’s Work? 


E qusstion “What is a fair day's work?” 
aa by its very nature an unanswerable ques- 
tion, although the answers will in themselves 
denote the shade of opinion on the side of the 
person giving the answer. Unless certain socio- 
logical, physical, mental and psychological fac- 
tors are taken into consideration then the ques- 
tion must remain one in which half truths must 
be accepted as the basis for determining what 
constitutes a “Fair Day's Work.” 

So much talk has been passed around this 
point that it is a major job to deterrnine what is 
meant. Management on one hand, has the per- 
fect right to expect a specified amount of work 
while the employee has a perfect right to know 
what is expected of him. 

Modern technological development has had 
a definite effect upon labor factors in production. 
High plant costs, combined with tool invest- 
ments and material costs, have necessitated con- 
trol over labor costs for efficient and profitable 
management. 

To analyze and compute labor costs defi- 
nitely with men as the unknown factor is ex- 
tremely difficult, since actual scientific data along 
these lines are not conclusive enough to base any 
actual conclusions. 


Variations in output or worker performance 
exist because of the human factor. Although all 
people are created equal politically, it is physical- 
ly, psychologically and mentally where there is 
a wide range. 

What we have as our means of determining 
a “Fair Day's Work” is the “Normal Perform- 
ance.” This is the work performed by a normal 
operator, with normal skill and training, work- 
ing at a normal rate of speed and exerting a nor- 
mal effort for the entire work period; yet this 


By JosepH Ha.perin 





At a recent I.R.R.A. Conference a com- 
ment was overheard, after a discussion on 
productivity, "Why don’t they talk about 
costs per hour per worker”? 

This is a reminder to personnel direc- 
tors of some of the other people con- 
cerned with the employees’ pay. 





normalcy in itself is not a balanced formula. 
The operator who may be normal at one opera- 
tion may prove to be subnormal or above nor- 
mal at another. Normal skill and training are 
also misleading items. Two operators starting 
at the same time, receive the same training yet 
one operator may learn more quickly. 

Most employees produce the greater per- 
centage of work in the morning. They tire easily 
and will coast during the afternoon. Upon being 
watched by a foreman or supervisor it is most 
natural for the operator to subconsciously speed 
up his work thus exerting more than normal 
effort. Normal effort is itself based on various 
factors of physical health. 

Manufacturing is by its very nature most 
difficult to analyze and create standards applica- 
ble to conditions approximating normality. Yet 
industry must try and find a solution to this 
problem. 


What Is “Normal Output?” 


Before our so called “Normal Output” can 
be reached a standardization of equipment, ma- 
terial and working conditions must be provided 
for. In this note we can determine a hint for 
labor standardization of normal output. Stand- 
ard equipment and machines which have a 
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speed of output can provide the pace for normal 
output of the worker. This pace is the incentive 
for production which is the basis for a payment 
system that in itself is a major factor in deter- 
mining a fair day’s work. 

Thus in a finer analysis the term normal 
output has to be defined in productive capacities 
in which the human factor is replaced by pro- 
duction output. 

The average method of determining output 
in most factories or offices is by historical meth- 
ods. If in producing Style #1006 an operator in 
shaping does 100 pieces an hour working in ac- 
cordance with acceptable and proven methods 
and another operator does 106 pieces an hour 
and a third operator does 102 pieces an hour 
then the average and accepted normal is 102% 
pieces an hour, which means exactly nothing for 
the accepted normal may be based upon ex- 
ceptional workers, poor workers, abnormal eco- 
nomic conditions, slowdowns’ or collusion be- 
tween employees. Entire systems of piece work 
and bonus systems are built upon so-called nor- 
mal outputs of average workers. Is this a wrong 
approach or can other means be found to take 
all the factors that comprise the human element 
and place normal output and average workers 
on a scientific basis? 

In analyzing a job it comes to a case of good 
judgment based upon experience to determine a 
normal output. This knowledge at present is 
our best possible method of determining normal 
outputs of individual. Now there are scientific 
aids and other mechanical means to help us but 
these are the contributing aids. In the final de- 
termination it is repeated sound judgment that 
shows results. 

However, who is to pass judgment? A 


foreman, a fellow worker, a superintendent, a 


timestudy man, a union steward or official, an 
employer. Each is unable to solve the problem, 
yet together may achieve the desired result. 
Criticism has often been raised at manage- 
ment for paying labor in proportion to rate of 
productivity but throughout the years such plans 
have proved to be the most satisfactory. As in 
the past and continuing at the present rate set- 
ting has been accomplished by several methods. 


1. Time and Motion Study 

2. Historical or Operator Output Studies 

3. Estimating 

Time and Motion Study has definitely 
proven to be the most accurate method of deter- 
mining output and setting values which consti- 
tute Normal Output. 

While we will not attempt at this time to 
delve deeper into time and motion study as ap- 
plicable to the problem, we must acknowledge 
that in the final analysis it is the man on the job 
who passes final judgment on normal output. 
He knows what is Ais own normal output 
whereas the foreman may predetermine a nor- 
mal output for his section. The time study man 
reduces to scientific basis the work factors—to- 
gether a sound value may be found. 


Different Meanings to Different People 


Strangely enough what constitutes normal 
performance or a fair day's work has different 
ineanings to many people and what is more 
important there are too few points of agreement 
among them. 

One personnel director employed by an in- 
ternational organization classes a normal worker 
as one who does his job well (no definite stand- 
ards), can follow instructions and do his or her 
duties as they claimed they could. 

A shop steward who is definitely known for 
his arbitrariness has this to say: “A fair day's 
work is when an employee works along steadily 
and comes home from work unfatigued. This 
is about six hours out of eight hours on the job.” 

A superintendent has this to say: “A fair 
day's work is when the employee produces work 
without stalling and of good workmanship and 
continually does his best to boost production.” 

Thus in the brief foregoing we can see that 
there is a variance of opinion, vague as they are, 
for the determination of what constitutes a fair 
day’s work. : 

Gradually upon the scene is growing a de- 
mand for greater standardization and simplifica- 
tion in all fields. While this leads on one hand 
to technological ignorance it does lend itself 
more readily to normality whereby “Normal 

(Continued on page 97) 





Understanding Improves 


Communications 


oop business relations account in no small 
GG degree for the success of management, yet 
cementing them rests largely in the hands of 
subordinates. Carefully phrased formal utter- 
ances by top management do not affect a firm's 
diverse publics so directly as do the daily con- 
tacts made by sales people with customers, secre- 
taries with visitors, office employees with clients 
on the phone and in letters, and supervisors with 
workers. These outweigh in quantity and mag- 
nitude the effects of the whole range of manage- 
ment on all those they influence directly. 


Although these communications are too 
vital to be left uncontrolled, no management can 
supervise every contact. Much depends upon the 
adeptness of individual employees in communi- 
cating with others. Some interesting experi- 
ments with in-service education in communica- 
tion have been successfully carried out in a 
variety of firms, with sales girls, with middle 
management, and with whole organizations. 
The returns from the investment of time, effort, 
and money have been rewarding in terms of im- 
proved public and employee relations and of 
markedly higher company-wide morale. Loyalty 
grows when self-respect increases. As employees 
discover how much their work contributes to 
the success of the enterprise, they willingly learn 
what their communication jobs entail so that 
they are able to communicate effectively, in the 
firm's best interests. 

Management justifiably complains about 
poor speaking, poor conference techniques, poor 
letter writing, poor report writing, poor tele- 
phone manners, poor communication in general, 
among themselves as well as among employees. 


By THomas Farrex, Professor 
Business Administration 
Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Mich. 





Each employee's responsibility for the job 
of communicating effectively and success- 
fully with customers, the public, each 
other, supervisors and top management 
can be clearly defined by the group semi- 
nar method. The author describes three 
experiments in in-service communication 
carried out under his guidance. 





Usually the faults are blamed on lack of specific 
training in school or college, but recent studies 
generally disprove this conclusion. The difficulty 
can be removed by any enterprising personnel 
director who can arrange to have groups of em- 
ployees instructed in the communication jobs 
they are expected to carry out. Lack of under- 
standing rather than lack of skill is the basic 
fault, and only in the firm itself can each mem- 
ber, after he is employed, be led to that under- 
standing. 


Helping Sales Girls Communicate 


In a large department store, we experi- 
mented with sales girls of one department. Six 
were chosen by lot to attend a seminar in com- 
munications, seven were not. The sales records 
and customer reactions of both groups were 
watched and analyzed with care. Instruction of 
the girls extended over eight weeks, the length 
of time determined by the amount of participa- 
tion during seminar sessions. Until it became 
evident that class discussion would begin to re- 
peat itself, the seminar continued. This indeter- - 
minate period was an important part of the 
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arrangement. The seminar is a learning situa- 
tion which should be governed by the learning 
activity, guided by only the most general outline 
of knowledge to be presented. Each weekly 
meeting was scheduled for two hours in the 
afternoon in one of the store’s executive confer- 
ence rooms. The instructor had familiarized 
himself with store policies, internal as well as 
external. No training in sales techniques was at- 
tempted. The seminar was aimed at leading 
the girls to discover what their communication 
job with customers is and at developing success- 
ful methods for accomplishing it. 

Soon some evidence of the effectiveness of 
the training began to appear. Exchanges and re- 
turns of articles sold by the six dropped notably. 
Repeat customers began asking more often for 
these girls by name. Their sales improved. So 
did their attitudes and their interest in their 
jobs. Their natural liking for people was mani- 
fested more overtly. Surprisingly, customers 
were served on the average more quickly even 
though more intimately, apparently because 
communication was more direct, effective, and 
satisfactory. However, within three weeks the 
spread between the two sets, the experimental 
and the control groups, began to narrow, due to 
a rise in the efficiency of the control group. The 
girls in the experimental group were carrying 
their new understanding back to the other girls 
who were as eager to learn and to improve as 
were those in the seminar. A customer survey, 
consisting of four questions and a space for 
comments on a return—addressed pre-paid post- 
card, indicated the customers had observed the 
difference in treatment although none could 
specify any techniques which seemed different 
from those of other clerks. Rather, atmosphere 
and the intangible feeling-tone of genuine in- 
terest in the individual were variously described 
as accounting for the pleasure customers vol- 
unteered that they enjoyed in this department. 


Aptitude Testing 


Because the store desired to develop guide- 
lines for hiring sales girls, if possible differen- 
tiating among applicants who might serve best 
in particular areas such as basement and prestige 


departments, as well as those who might sell 
jewelry and household appliances, a professional 
psychologist was engaged to give aptitude and 
attitude tests to all female employees in the store. 
As a check on the efficacy of the seminar train- 
ing, he tested the attitudes of both the control 
and the experimental groups a second time, one 
month after the close of the seminar. There was 
no ostensible connection between this re-testing 
and the seminar in communications. No change 
in the psychological constellation of any girl 
had occurred, but the scores on the “positive 
attitude” rating had risen dramatically. Six 
months after the close of the seminar the girls 
will be tested again, to discover whether the im 
provement is temporary or lasting. An apparent 
side effect is that no girl in this department dur- 
ing the four months since the seminar began has 
asked for transfer, the supervisor reports no ten- 
sions nor serious frictions among the girls, and 
only two have resigned, both to have babies. The 
higher level of sales, lower rate of exchanges and 
returns, and good customer relations have con- 
tinued, even increased for three girls, two from 
the control group. This is an unusual record, 
but the period is too short to assign it to any 
cause other than to a feeling among the girls of 
having been given special, individual attention. 
However, if the record continues, the experi- 
ment will have paid off even if only for indirect 


reasons. 


Middle Management Seminar 


A quite different group, of men in middle 
management, engaged in another experimental 
seminar in communication. These fifteen men 
were responsible for operations in one small 
branch of a medium-sized manufacturing cor- 
poration. They interpreted general orders into 
operating directions, reported results to top 
management, dealt with suppliers and sub-con- 
tractors, and supervised operating employees 
through foremen and first-line supervisors. We 
met for three consecutive hours once each week 
for ten weeks on company time. Our objective 
was to identify and clearly describe the com- 
munication job of each, to devise effective and 
efficient methods of accomplishing those jobs, 
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and to develop skill in the application of those 
methods. 

For example, one department head reported 
weekly on the activities of his service group. He 
understood so little of the nature of his com- 
munication job, and, after two years as depart- 
ment head, was so defensive because his division 
manager did not realize the important contribu- 
tion which he and his group made to the total 
operation of the plant and the real savings in 
direct costs which his improvements had 
brought about, that he had become a problem 
to senior management. Study of the situation 
convinced me that the division manager did 
underestimate the group, with good reason. 
Each weekly report was filled with tedious de- 
tail about daily operations with which the di- 
vision manager had no concern at all. Some- 
times an improvement was described, but always 
in terms of the work of the department, never 
in terms of the gain to the company. Here a 
very good man who knew his job and did it 
well was losing out because he had not under- 
stood the nature of his communication job. 
When we analyzed his reporting task and pre- 
pared his reports to meet his division manager's 
needs, the reports were read and understood. 
His work was then re-evaluated for its real 
worth, and his own defensiveness disappeared. 
Both the man and the company gained, for each 
would have lost if he had resigned. 

Two of these men were in the finance de- 
partment, both a bit puzzled at being included 
in this seminar. To them, communication 
meant writing or speaking: verbal communica- 
tion. After one group session devoted to ques- 
tions asked by the rest about the meanings of 
reports made by the finance department, the 
idea that figures are sometimes intended to com- 
municate, that in fact their monthly statements 
were communications of financial status, was no 
longer a strange one. Once this point of view 
was accepted, further analysis of what was 
wanted by operating divisions from various 
forms of financial communication became possi- 
ble. Men working with figures often must make 
a considerable shift in point of view if they are 
to communicate their information to others. 


The kinds of records they must keep and which 
they can read with understanding are not usually 
the most effective for communicating to others 
what they want to know about a company’s 
finances. It was interesting to watch the effect 
on these two men as the others explained what 
they needed to know about the financial status 
to keep their departments in competitive posi- 
tions and yet operate in the black. Usually that 
information was contained in the weekly finan- 
cial reports, but obviously it was not being com- 
municated. Information is like food: It must 
be in a form that makes it available to the user 
or it is useless. There is food in grass, but it is 
not readily available to humans; there is infor- 
mation in financial records, but usually not in 
a form easily comprehended by non-accountants. 
Some departments were keeping their own finan- 
cial records in forms which they could under- 
stand. So, the finance men revised their re- 
porting procedures and again the company 
gained. 

Each member of the group came to under- 
stand what his communication job is and each 
learned much from the others about what they 
need from intra-company communications. This 
made adaptation to others’ interests at least a 
conscious objective and frequently somewhat 
easier. 


Horizontal Communication 

Two-way horizontal and vertical intra- 
company communication is marred by imper- 
fect understanding which leads to poor em- 
ployee and public relations. In one not very 
large organization composed of many high-level 
employees and an equal number of clerical and 
technical supporting personnel, communication 
was so poor that different groups sometimes 
worked separately on the same task without 
ever discovering others’ concern with it. Almost 
always members of the organization went out- 
side for information they needed, unaware that 
the most knowledgeable people in some fields 
were their colleagues. No central clearing of in- 
formation occurred, although all communica- 
tions were made available to everyone. Ap- 
parently no one read them. Senior operating 
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management contributed greatly to this condi- 
tion. Insecure themselves, because management 
changes were frequent, they kept all policy in- 
formation closely within their own small num- 
ber, merely announcing operating instructions. 
No explanations were made to help subordinates 
view the different tacks in perspective. Staff 
meetings were characterized by one middle- 
management man as “the place where you go 
to hear announcements of accomplished facts.” 
On the other hand, senior management com- 
plained about lack of cooperation, lack of pro- 
duction, and the absence of contributing and 
supporting suggestions from subordinates. 
Clients, as might be expected, were dissatisfied 
with both the quality and the quantity of ma- 
terials they could obtain in any specified period, 
but were unable to go elsewhere. because not 
many competitors had yet successfully entered 
the field. 

Just as management's internal statements 
were uncommunicative, so all othe: vertical and 
horizontal internal reports and memorandums 
were mostly presentations of data, facts, and 
bland generalities, with no interpretation of 
meaning, and external communications in letters 
and other documents, even when they contained 
valuable information, were rarely adapted to 
the needs of the receivers. Only when face to 
face meetings took place were the customers 
and colleagues in other similar ventures satis- 
fied at all with what they could learn. 

Our preparatory studies had apprised us of 
the conditions within the organization. With 
“make haste slowly” as the watchword, we 
mounted a three-pronged offensive against the 
incoherence and ineffectiveness of communica- 
tion. Senior management was encouraged to 
provide perspective to the other members of the 
organization. One device was to be an annual 
report, which would draw together the mean- 
ings of the diverse work of the organization and 
bring about internal comprehension of its ob- 
jectives and its operations through preparation 
of the document as a representation to the 
public. Another was management letters to all 
employees explaining policy and operating de- 
cisions. Middle management was brought to- 


gether in seminars of ten people each, and fre- 
quent exchanges of membership were made to 
permit maximum cross-fertilization. The ap- 
proach used here was much the same as the one 
described in the earlier experimental group of 
middle-management people in another firm. 
Each explained what he tried to inform others 
about externally and internally, all expressed 
what they would like to learn from each other, 
and every one began to better understand his 
communication job. Line employees were first 
grouped in seminars within their own depart- 
ments, to analyze their communication jobs. 
Here, two-way communication was especially 
improved: these line people were glad of an 
opportunity to examine their individual respon- 
sibilities and even to outline in some detail the 
various kinds of communications they knew or 
came to see they should make. The relation of 
their work to the needs of customers became 
clearer as each man looked beyond his own spe- 
cialty to the final product. Communication 
began to improve, and, with it, both morale and 
production. The other devices which will be 
used to improve communications in this organi- 
zation will be conceived and designed in group 
meetings of the various levels of operating and 
management employees. Senior management 
has recognized the problem. Middle manage- 
ment and other employees are facing up to it. 
The whole organization can reverse its direction 
and begin to operate healthily as they all pull 
together seriously and with well-directed effort. 


Other Ways to Improve Communication 


Often, personnel directors can begin their 
programs for improvement in limited and spe- 
cific ways. Procedure manuals for office and 
other staff groups nearly always can be re- 
examined for their communication value. Usu- 
ally they have been written for management and 
may even be comprehensible to them. However, 
a new employee can rarely sit down with a copy 
of the procedure manual and discover the ob- 
jectives of the group, the policies of the whole 
organization and the relation of the group’s 
mission to the whole, the methods of the group 
described generally, the interrelation of jobs 
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within the group to carry out its objectives in 
line with the policy of the whole organization, 
and both a general description of the purpose 
of each individual’s job and specific directions 
for carrying on these activities. Frequently, no 
procedure manual exists, or if it does it is ignored 
and allowed to grow completely out of date. 
Yet a procedure manual can be of great value 
if kept alive. It can communicate self-respect 
and thus engender loyal, responsible, under- 
standing, cooperative, and efficient work. When 
an employee understands the contribution his 
work makes toward the success of the organiza- 
tion and understands what his job entails and 
how to do it, he usually becomes a participant 
not just a drudge. 

Special communications can also be im- 
proved greatly. “Call-back” notices, announce- 
ments of benefits, explanations of policy changes, 
reports on company status, these and the many 
others like them can be prepared, as they are 
often, full of weasel-words and legally unex- 
ceptionable sentences. Or, they can be addressed 
directly to the concerns and the backgrounds of 
the intended readers. Any good company lawyer 
can make sure the document will have a legal 
standing that permits no ill results. I remember 
a letter calling foundry workers back after a 
three-month layoff due to a cancellation of sub- 
contracts on which the company had depended. 
The directions for reporting were obviously de- 
signed to prevent anyone from claiming in 
grievance process that he had not known how to 
register. The tone betrayed the writer's feeling 
that “you men had better line up right. If you 
do not do it properly, you can look for another 
job and blame yourself.” And the men felt it; 
employee morale was low. Yet foundry men 
were hard to find, the company had done much 
during the lay-off to hold their foundry men 
available, and any man who applied late would 
be re-hired from necessity. Instead of gaining 
good-will in a situation containing all the nat- 
ural elements, this letter writer spoiled an op- 
portunity by trying to avoid a legal action which 
would not have arisen anyway. We worked out 
for the next occasion a revision which contained 
a welcome back, a tone which suggested that 


the company was also glad work could begin 
again, a statement that the legal details were ex- 
plained in an enclosure, and simple directions 
for reporting in. This version was tested later 
and reactions obtained by means of depth inter- 
views. Responses were most favorable. 

So much of the executive work of manage- 
ment is communication that personnel directors 
in companies both big and little are informing 
themselves about their internal and external 
communications, and are taking steps to make 
sure that the myriad relations carried on daily 
without any possibility of management super- 
vision are handled well by employees, super- 
visors, and executives who understand their 
communication jobs and know how to perform 
them effectively. 





What Is a Fair Day’s Work? 
(Continued from page 92) 


Output” approaches more and more of a reality. 
The day is drawing nearer when input of energy 
will measure to a greater degree of equality in 
output. 

Much work has been done by management 
to present to their employees the managements’ 
conception of “what is a fair day’s work.” With 
motion study they have established standards 
and acquainted their employees in advance just 
what is expected of them. With the realization 
that work is partly physical and mental even 
though one or the other predominates, they are 
trying to determine by psychological tests and 
physical examinations the possible work accom- 
plishment factor to be expected. We are coming 
more and more to the realization that coopera- 
tion between labor and management is the goal 
of industrial peace and that proper knowledge 
of employee capacities will secure maximum out- 
put at normal work and give a fair day’s work. 





Twice as many people are engaged 
in clerical work as in 1940. Maybe we 
are no more fixed up than ever, but | 
we are getting it all down on paper. 

—AMA Magazine 








Labor Awards Point Up 
Need To Observe Time Limits 


RACTICALLY EVERY collective bargaining agree- 

ment in the United States contains some 
form of grievance procedure. This usually con- 
sists of a series of steps, beginning with discus- 
sions between the aggrieved employee's steward 
and his foreman and progressing through higher 
levels of authority to top management and 
union officials. Failing settlement, the matter 
may then go to arbitration. 

In more than 20 percent of grievance pro- 
cedure clauses, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, parties specify time limits that must 
be observed in carrying grievances forward to 
the next step. The purpose is two-fold: to assure 
employees that their complaints will not go un- 
answered, and to protect employers from having 
to answer “stale” grievances. Often, when a 
matter reaches arbitration, the question is raised 
as to whether the right to arbitrate was lost by 
failure of the union to proceed in a timely 
manner. There have also been situations where 
observance of time limits was not merely a 
matter of procedure, but essential to the merits 
of the case. Recent decisions by arbitrators in 
cases reported in the AAA's Summary of Labor 
Arbitration Awards illustrate how time limits 
are sometimes overlooked and the consequences 
that follow. 

Case No. 9-10: The need to be precise, even 
formal, if one is to observe time limits and pre- 
serve arbitrability of an issue was pointed up in 
a case where the union informed the company 
by telegram of its intention to arbitrate four 
days after the final grievance meeting. Unfor- 
tunately, the contract required notification 
within three days. The union’s defense was that 
the lapse of one day was just a technicality and 


By Morris Stone 


Director of Publications 
American Arbitration Association 
New York City 





What happens when time limits ere not 
observed under grievance procedure 
clauses in an arbitration action? Sum- 
maries of actual cases as numbered in 
AAA files illustrate some of the conse- 
quences. Full texts may be purchased 
from the association. 





should be overlooked because the employer 
didn’t need the telegram to know the union 
wanted to carry the matter to arbitration. The 
arbitrator said the question before him was not 
whether the company ought to waive the tech- 
nicality. “The question before me at this point,” 
he wrote, “is whether I have any authority to 
rule that grievances are arbitrable under these 
circumstances, and if so whether I should do so. 
It seers perfectly clear that I have no such 
authority. The time limit in question is very 
plain and unambiguous, and it was unques- 
tionably past by the time the union’s telegram 
was sent and received. The parties can waive 
a contractual provision by mutual agreement, 
but an arbitrator cannot.” 

Case No. 7-15: On the other hand, a tech- 
nical lapse of a time limit didn’t bar arbitration 
where there was an “honest misunderstanding” 
as to the meaning of the company’s position 
after a second step grievance meeting. The 
union had submitted a grievance involving two 
departments, but the company wanted it proc- 
essed as two separate grievances. Union repre- 
sentatives at a second step meeting indicated 


that the two grievances would be filed, but the 
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ten days of formal notice, required by the con- 
tract, was not given. This oversight did not bar 
a third step appeal, the arbitrator said. “Such 
real and justifiable misunderstandings were not 
intended to stand as a bar against the resolution 
of contractual disputes on their merits.” 

Case No. 5-20: Time limits aren’t always 
binding on unions alone. In one contract, the 
foreman was required to answer a first step griev- 
ance within three days. If he didn’t, it meant that 
the employee's request was granted. But a ques- 
tion arose as to when the time limit starts run- 
ning. It seems that in this case a union repre- 
sentative had left a hand-written grievance “with 
the girl in the outer office,” instructing her to 
give it to the foreman. The foreman didn’t get 
it until some time later, and when he subse- 
quently denied the grievance, the union claimed 
he had forfeited his right to do so by the lapse 
of more than three days. The arbitrator upheld 
the company. Even if full credit is given to the 
testimony of the union, he said, the union's pro- 
cedures fell short of contractual requirements. 
The obligation was on the union “to communi- 
cate the nature of the grievance paper under 
the circumstances of this case. It can hardly be 
urged that the steps taken by the Union were 
sufficient to inform the foreman if a forfeiture 
is to be invoked.” 

Case No. 10-18: A_ procedural lapse, al- 
though not literally involving a time limit, was 
an issue in a case where the contract required 
the employer to notify the shop steward prior 
to discharging an employee “whenever it is possi- 
ble or practical to do so.” There was apparently 
just cause for discharging an employee for ab- 
sentecism, but because the company failed to 
follow contract procedure, the grievant was re- 
instated without back pay. The arbitrator said 
it was both “possible and practical” to notify 
the union in advance. “There was no emer- 
gency involved in the nature of the grievant's 
offense. The company would not have been 
handicapped in any way had the discharge ac- 
tion been delayed to permit the contractually 
required prior notification.” 

Case No. 13-23: This was a case in which 
the company failed to comply with the contract 


by giving the grievant, who had been discharged 
for hitting a fellow employee with a metal ob- 
ject, a written explanation of the reason for the 
company’s action. But the arbitrator upheld the 
discharge despite the oversight. For one thing, 
he said, the employee knew why he was fired, 
as did the union president. Furthermore, the 
union in effect waived the written notice re- 
quirement by discussing the discharge during 
grievance negotiations without insisting on the 
written notice.” 

Case No. 87: Another dispute over the 
point at which the time limit begins running 
occurred when a foreman predicted that certain 
jobs were to be downgraded. Some time later, 
they were downgraded and employees filed a 
grievance within ten days of the action. But the 
company said the time limit began running with 
the prophecy and that the grievances had to be 
denied as untimely. The arbitrator agreed with 
the union. The “occurrence” intended by the 
union contract was the actual downgrading, not 
the conversation about it. But even if the fore- 
man’s remark did constitute the beginning’ of 
the time limit, the steward’s reply on that oc- 
casion that the union would oppose it was suf- 
ficient to constitute an “oral presentation of the 
grievance” within the meaning of the grievance 
procedure. 

Case No. 9-14: Similarly, mere conversation 
was not sufficient where the contract required 
that grievances be “taken up” within five days 
of discharge as a precondition of arbitrability. 
This phase was interpreted by the arbitrator to 
mean taken up “under the methods outlined” in 
the grievance procedure—in other words, in 
writing. The arbitrator concluded: “The griev- 
ance procedure gives a right to the employee 
to have his grievances and wrongs adjusted 
promptly through the mechanics of the griev- 
ance procedure. It gives him protection against 
delay which might prejudice his rights. At the 
same time, the grievance procedure also places 
a limitation on the employee by requiring that 
the employee promptly inform the Company of 
the alleged grievance. . . . It would be grossly 
unfair to the company to be called upon to an- 
swer a grievance, relating to discharge, where 
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such grievance was filed a year or two years after 
the discharge, if it could not rely on the five-day 
limit set forth in the Collective Bargaining 
Agreement.” 

Case No. 10-6: An unusual case was one in 
which the contract required the union to request 
the company in writing “to enter into a joint 
submission of the grievance to the American 
Arbitration Association” within forty-five days 
of the fourth step grievance meeting as a pre- 
condition for arbitration. The union wrote 
what it called a “letter of wish” to the company 
within the time limit, but it didn’t follow the 
language of the arbitration clause precisely. 
When the matter came to arbitration, the com- 
pany sought a denial of the grievance on the 
ground that the union had not complied 
with procedures. The arbitrator didn’t agree. 
The union’s letter, he said, was sufficient to 
start proceedings. However, it should have been 
followed up by an attempt of the parties to 
phrase the submission of the issue. Such an at- 
tempt was not made until much later, but doth 
sides were partly responsible for this lapse. In 
view of the fact that the contract required the 
parties to attempt a phrasing of the issue in ad- 
vance of the arbitration hearing, the arbitrator 
prescribed this procedure: “(1) The Union is 
required, if it wishes to arbitrate a grievance, to 
file within 45 days following the fourth step 
disposition of the grievance, a request in writing 
with the Company that the Company enter into 
a joint submission of the grievance to arbitration 
under the rules of the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. A ‘letter of wish’ is sufficient for this 
purpose. (2) Reasonably promptly thereafter, 
the parties should attempt to enter into a joint 
submission agreement. Obviously, cooperation 
to this end is necessary, and the initiative may be 
taken by either party. If the Company takes the 
initiative, the Union must respond with reason- 
able promptness, and its failure to do so will 
entitle the Company to plead laches. If the 
Company does not take the initiative, it is in- 
cumbent upon the Union to do so with reason- 
able promptness, and its failure to do so will 
again entitle the Company to plead laches. (3) 
If the Union, with reasonable promptness, takes 


the initiative in seeking the formulation and 
signing of a joint submission agreement, and 
the Company is unwilling to accept the Union's 
formulation, or unreasonably delays responding 
to the Union's proposed submission, the Union 
may initiate the arbitration process by filing 
with the American Arbitration Association a 
‘demand’ under the procedures stated in Rule 7 
of the Voluntary Labor Arbitration Rules of the 
Association.” 





Tue Emptoyee Inrormation Butietin of 
the New York Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital makes an impressive plea for plain English 


in a recent number. If you think, the editor 


says to his readers, that the battle against “gob- 
bledygook” is about won, better take a closer 
look at the situation. It is true that VA has 
made good progress through the 4-S training 
courses, but it would be wrong for us to be- 
come complacent and assume that all is well. 
Stilted phrases and strange words still find their 
way into government correspondence. He 
quotes from the Congressional Record a refer- 
ence to “the validity of the shortfall,” as an 
example of governmentese. The 4-S formula re- 
ferred to is: shortness, simplicity, strength, sin 
cerity. 


Sign seen at parking lot of Hamilton Paper 
Company, Miquon, Penna. 
Jobs depend on Sales 
Sales depend on Price 
Price depends on Costs 
Costs depend on YOU 


The 5-F Formula for getting along with 
people 
Be Friendly 
Frank 
Fair 
Firm 
and have Faith in them 
—William F. Gutwein at the Tennessee In- 
dustrial Personnel Conference 





As You Were Saying— 


WHY THEY BEHAVE LIKE THAT 


HAT THE college senior, particularly the tech- 
* nical major, is a busy young man or wom- 
an, has been pointed up in a recent study made 
by J. P. Blakely and W. C. Kuykendall, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, Union Carbide Nu- 
clear Co. regarding the decisions made by stu- 
dents and “the company” in the process of 
technical recruiting. 

Following campus interviews, submission 
of company application blanks, and receipt of in- 
vitations to visit company locations, at company 
expense, three reasons were found to be respon- 
sible for failure of students to follow through on 
the invitations. They were lack of sufficient 
time, a decision to attend graduate school, and 
the time lag between submission of the appli- 
cation and receipt of an invitation—all high- 
lighting the importance of time in the life of a 
college senior. 

Since it is generally agreed that the techni- 
cal college graduate plays a vital part in the 
growth of an enterprise whose primary activities 
are technological, and since professional per- 
sonnel rapidly become part of the management 
team, few corporate actions are more important 
than the successful selection and employment of 
future executives. 

To learn more about the college graduate and 
the factors affecting his decision concerning em- 
ployment, data were obtained for this study 
from campus interviews, questionnaires, and 
personnel records of approximately 1,000 stu- 
dents from sixty major colleges and universities 
in the U. S. 

Analysis of the findings was made in three 
separate but interdependent phases—Student 
Job Factors, Student Decision Factors, and Stu- 
dent Background Data vs. Company Decisions. 

In the determination of job factors, one 
item, interesting work, headed the list, being 
mentioned first, four times as often as any other 
factor in answer to the question during regular 
campus recruiting interviews, “What are you 


looking for in a job, not necessarily with this 
company, but with any company?” Satisfactory 
location and opportunity for advancement 
ranked second and third. Fourth place was oc- 
cupied by salary, with opportunity for gradu- 
ate study fifth, security, sixth, working associ- 
ates, seventh, company benefits, eighth, working 
conditions, ninth, and living conditions, tenth. 

Information about factors affecting stu- 
dent’s decisions as they moved from campus 
interview toward job-offer acceptance was ob- 
tained chiefly from letter-questionnaires. Invi- 
tations to visit company locations were accepted 
because of type of work, location, available 
time, and company reputation. They were re- 
fused because of insufficient time, plans for 
graduate school, delayed invitations, as noted 
above, type of work, and location. 

Students who later accepted employment 
offers said they did so because of type of work, 
location, company reputation, and campus inter- 
view, while those who refused did so because of 
type of work, location, living conditions, salary, 
advancement opportunities, and interview pro- 
cedures. 

Type of work is obviously of paramount 
importance to the student. Much time is saved 
when the student knows what type of work he 
is really seeking and the company properly out- 
lines the type of work it has to offer. Most 
companies have come to realize that high pres- 
sure tactics in recruiting do far more harm than 
good. 

The last of the three phases had to do with 
relationships between students’ backgrounds and 
the various employment decisions made by both 
students and company. 

Items of significance in a comparison be- 
tween students who rejected interview invita- 
tions and those who accepted them were popu- 
lation of home town, degree level, whether or 
not friends or relatives were employed by the 
company, and scholastic standing. 
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There was a marked tendency for scientists 
and engineers who came from towns of a simi- 
lar or smaller size than the ones in which the 
subject company was located to accept interview 
invitations more readily than those who came 
from larger cities. 

Scientists at the Bachelor’s level accepted in- 
vitations more readily than those with advanced 
degrees, as did those who had average or below 
average grades, compared to those with above 
average grades. 


“COMPLETED 


1£ TERMS line and staff were borrowed from 
+ the Army and the directive that follows ap- 
peared originally in the January 15, 1942 issue 
of the Army and Navy Journal. 


Mr. David C. Spooner who is now one of 


the Hay Associates sent us a photostated copy, 
his own copy, which he found when he was 
Manager of the Bridgeport Works of General 
Electric Company, he valued too highly to lend: 


1. The doctrine of “completed staff work” is a 
doctrine of this office. 

2. “Completed Staff Work” is the study of a 
problem, and presentation of a solution of a 
staff officer, in such form that all that remains to 
be done on the part of the head of the staff di- 
vision, or the commander, is to indicate his ap- 
proval or disapproval of the completed action. 
The words “completed action” are emphasized 
because the more difficult the problem is, the 
more the tendency is to present the problem to 
the chief in piece-meal fashion. It is your duty 
as a staff officer to work out the details. You 
should not consult your chief in the determina- 
tion of these details, no matter how perplexing 
they may be. You may and should consult 
other staff officers. The product, whether it in- 
volves the pronouncement of a new policy or 
affects an established one, should, when pre- 
sented to the chief for approval or disapproval, 
be worked out in finish form. 

3. The impulse which often comes to the in- 
experienced staff officer to ask the chief what to 
do recurs more often when the problem is dif- 


Engineers who attended private colleges re- 
jected employment offers to a greater degree 
than did those who had gone to public colleges. 
Ninety percent of the engineers who were of- 
fered employment and who had technical mili- 
tary experience accepted jobs while only 20% 
having non-technical military experience ac- 
cepted employment. 

Scientists who had only one dependent 
(self) accepted offers to a greater extent than 
those with more dependents. 


STAFF WORK” 


ficult. It is accompanied by a feeling of mental 
frustration. It is so easy to ask the chief what to 
do, and it appears casy for him to answer. Re- 
sist that impulse. You will succumb to it only 
if you do not know your job. It is your job to 
advise your chief what he ought to do, not to 
ask him what you ought to do. He needs an- 
swers, not questions. Your job is to study, write, 
restudy and rewrite until you have evolved a 
single proposed action—the best one of all you 
have considered. Your chief merely approves 
or disapproves. 

4. Do not worry your chief with long explana- 
tions and memoranda. Writing a memorandum 
to your chief does not constitute completed staff 
work, but writing a memorandum for your 
chief to send to someone else does. Your views 
should be placed before him in finished form so 
that he can make them his views simply by 
signing his name. In most instances, completed 
staff work results in a single document prepared 
for the signature of the chief, without accom- 
panying comment. If the proper result is 
reached, the chief will usually recognize it at 
once. If he wants comment or explanation, he 
will ask for it. 

5. The theory of completed staff work does not 
preclude “a rough draft” but the rough draft 
must not be half-baked ideas. It must be com 
plete in every respect except that it lacks the 
requisite number of copies and need not be neat. 
But a rough draft must not be used as an excuse 
for shifting to the chief the burden of formu- 
lating the action. 
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6. The “completed staff work” theory may re- 
sult in more work for the staff officer, but it 
results in more freedom for the chief. This is 
as it should be. Further, it accomplishes two 
things: 

(a) The Chief is protected from half-baked 
ideas, voluminous memoranda, and immature 
oral presentments. 


(b) The staff officer who has a real idea to 


sell is enabled more readily to find a market. 
7. When you have finished your “completed 
staff work” the final test is this: 

If you were the chief would you be willing 
to sign the paper you have prepared, and stake 
your professional reputation on its being right? 

If the answer is in the negative, take it back 
and work it over because it is not yet “completed 
staff work.” 


RETIRE TO RATHER THAN FROM 


N ORGANIZATION with the motto “Aiding the 
Ambition To Retire To Rather Than 
From Productive Activity” is being organized by 
D. A. Luscombe, Chairman, Second Careers, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania. They write, “We are 
making an effort to bring together men facing 
mandatory retirement several years before they 
encounter that reality. Industry generally glori- 
fies retirement as an excuse for job termination. 
We hold that men should be conditioned 
for on-going purpose; that cne of our greatest 
untapped natural resources exists in the experi- 
ence and sagacity of men age 60-65. This applies 
to craftsmen as well as to executives. When a 
vehicle is provided for accumulating this knowl- 
edge small, lasting enterprises—consistent with 
dignity and diminishing vitality—for many men 
can be created; emotional and physical health 
preserved, plus great benefit to the national 
economy. 

We are asking all corporations to each sup- 
ply a committee of three men, who are re- 
luctant to retire, to meet frequently with their 
counterparts from varied industrial climates to 
discuss ways and means so that other still em- 
ployed men may be reached with the idea that 
there are an infinite number of methods of con- 
tinuing in the mainstream of life, and of aug- 
menting income. These can be devised by ac- 
cepting the fact that people can help themselves 
by learning to help contemporaries at grips with 
the same problem. By tabulating the ideas gen- 
erated in one group, and redistributing to other 
groups, many new ideas are developed and re- 
fined. 

We envision a national society dedicated to 


such a non-profit movement of searching and 
sharing. 





Management’s Ten Commandments 


By LAWRENCE A. APPLEY, President 


American Management Association 
Condensed from Management News 


Probably never in all history has so much 
effort been spent at one time to put knowledge 
in acceptable form as is now being exerted in 
the field of management. Here are some of the 
most significant principles emerging from this 
effort. 

1. Identify the people of an organization as 
its greatest asset. 

2. Make profit in order to continue render- 
ing service. 

3. Approach every task in an organized, 
conscious manner so that the outcome will not 
be left to chance. 

4. Establish definite long- and short-range 
objectives to insure greater over-all accomplish- 
ment. 

5S. Secure full attainment of objectives 
through general understanding and acceptance 
of them by others. i 

6. Keep individual members of the team well 
adjusted by seeing that each one knows what he 
is supposed to do, how well he is supposed to 
do it, what his authority is and what his work 
relationships with others should be. 

7. Concentrate on individual improvement 
through regular review of performance and 
potential. 

8. Provide opportunity for assistance and 
guidance in self-development as a fundamental 
of institutional growth. 

9. Maintain adequate and timely incentives 
and rewards for increase in human effort. 

10. Supply work satisfactions for those who 
perform the work and those who are served 
through work done by others. 
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McMurry’s Manacement Cuinic. By Robert 
N. McMurry. Simon and Schuster, New York, 
i960. 207 pp. $4.95 

This one is different. You know the “Dear 
Abby” questions and answers printed in a num- 
ber of newspapers, and in a popular book? Dr. 
McMurry, a management consultant who is 
concerned solely with the “people problems” of 
business, says that he and his associates some- 
times in their more facetious moments consider 
themselves to be the Dorothy Dix or the Dear 
Abby of the business world. The book consists 
of more or less universal questions asked by 
managers; each question is followed by an an- 
swer from McMurry or his staff members Ruth 
G. Shaeffer and Lawrence E. De Neufville. 
Most of the items take about two pages. 

There is no connection between one subject 
and the next. To give you an idea: one ques- 
tion reads, “Although we have a very clear or- 
ganization chart which shows exactly what the 
chain of command is, no one seems to follow 
it. People are constantly short-circuiting each 
other, both up and down, and we have constant 
squabbling due to conflicting orders. How can 
I get people to follow the chart?” The authors’ 
reply starts out: “You have the chart before the 
horse.” 

The very next question is: “My industrial 
relations director keeps urging me to expand 
our program of employee benefits and services. 
He tells me it will build employee good will and 
loyalty, but I can’t see it. We have about an 
average program for our industry now, but he 
says we should have the leading program. We 
are not unionized and have very good wage 
rates. What do you think?” The answer starts 
this way: “Your industrial relations director 
ought to know that huge ‘give-away’ programs 
are going out of style, even on TV.” Even 
though many, if not all, of the questions may 
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have been composed in the consulting offices, it 
is easy to believe that similar questions frequent- 
ly arise in one form or another. 

I have had several enjoyable and enlighten- 
ing sessions with the book already, and look 
forward to more. The last 16 pages present a 
“topical outline” of the subjects covered, telling 
what pages to turn to for a discussion of The 
Man in Management, The Nature of Business 
Organizations, The Selection of Executives and 
Executive Trainees, and so on. 

Practically all 

' 


mind, make sound 


of the discussions, to my 


sense. None is calculated to 
do the authors’ business any harm. This is for- 
giveable, but I do wish the question and answer 
about job evaluation had been left out. A job 
evaluation method is described in some detail, 
and said to be “the only evaluation method we 
know of which can be used throughout the or- 
ganization.” I could tell them about another 
method which is similar to the one described 
in several respects (such as evaluating a job, 
from highest to lowest, “in terms of the relative 
contribution it makes to the company’s function- 
and which appeals to many well-known 
This 


out of place in this book 


ing” 


companies. question and answer seem 
a bit of special plead- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, I highly recommend the book. 


Harrison TEerrer 


By Albert 


Philosophical Library. New 


Human Rexations ano Power. 
Mueller-Deham 
York. 1957. 410 pp. $3.75. 

The author has combined social psychology, 
sociology, political science, ethics, and philosophy 
to consider interrelated human behavior and so- 
cial and political power. Though similar treatises 
have been published within the past decade, this 
volume is slightly more thorough, with well de- 
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veloped reasoning within the setting of present- 
day social trends. 

His dissertation begins with a survey of 
human traits making for reciprocity between 
individuals and groups, leads into cultural pat- 
terns and social traits of groups, and develops 
larger social patterns in major political entities. 
The positive and negative features of each is 
considered in passing, and the weighing of plus 
and minus by the group, for the greater good, 
is interpreted as a process. The strength of the 
individual or the group assuming leadership or 
direction is evaluated in the analysis of the dy- 
namics making for the rise to power. In this 
manner dictatorship, communism and democ- 
racy, their theories and their leaders, are sur- 


veyed through the combined methods of the 


sciences. W. Porrer Swirt, PD. 


Laror anp Economic Devetopment. Edited by 
Walter Galenson. John Wiley and Sons, New 


York, 1959. 302 pages. $6.75. 


The role of labor in the development of 
underdeveloped economies has commanded a 
good deal of attention in recent years. This vol- 
ume, one of a series of studies on this question 
which has been undertaken by a group of schol- 
ars from five American universities, is concerned 
with labor problems in several countries. Pro- 
fessor Charles Myers of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology describes some of the problems 
which India is facing while trying to industrial- 
ize her economy. Robert Scalapino of the Uni- 
versity of California deals primarily with the 
development of the labor movement in Japan 
particularly in recent years. The role of the 
government in Egyptian industrial relations is 
one of the major concerns of Professor Harbi- 
son's essay. The importance of the “colonial en- 
vironment” is the theme of the study by Elliot 
Berg and in the final chapter William H. 
Knowles examines some aspects of labor in the 
British West Indies. The editor in an introduc- 
tory chapter draws some generalizations from 
the five case studies. While this book will be 
of limited value for the practicing personnel 


director, it is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of industrial relations. 
Curtis W. Struck 


UNDERSTANDING ORGANIZATIONAL Benavior. By 
Chris Argyris. The Dorsey Press, Inc., Home- 
wood, Illinois, 1960. ix. 179 pages. $6.00. 

Dr. Argyris has continued his studies of or- 
ganizational behavior. In his “Personality and 
Organization — The Conflict Between System 
and the Individual,” Harper and Brothers, 1957, 
he used over six hundred references to research 
studies in the behavioral sciences to examine 
why people behave the way they do in organiza- 
tions. Here he has written what he calls “an 
interim report” of his own latest research. 

This report “is not directed toward the op- 
erating executive” although it is likely that many 
executives would find in it ideas that would 
lead them to re-examine some of their existing 
goals and methods. Primarily, Argyris is writ- 
ing for fellow-researchers. He offers preliminary 
answers to several problems, such as: how be- 
havioral science research can be carried out (his 
method, he suggests, is only one way), the rela- 
tionships of the researcher to participants at 
various levels, and the benefits an organization 
may obtain from research of this kind. 

Argyris devotes his first two chapters to ex- 
planations of why and how the behavior of in- 
dividuals and organizations should be examined. 
He has used a concrete example (plant X) as a 
model to help in reviewing human behavior and 
as a model on which to make a priori predic- 
tions about a new plant (Y). These predictions 
are then tested by actual research at plant (Y). 
Conclusions are based on the data thus pro- 
vided. 

This method Argyris admits may be criti- 
cized by researchers in the physical sciences. On 
several occasions, he justifies the “less rigorous 
methods,” in part no doubt, because this is a 
new field and “In early development of a field 
of study qualitative insights may bear much 
fruit.” 

The new plant (Y) operated under the 
policy of “being nice” to employees. This policy 
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was generally successful as long as no new de- 
mands brought increasing pressure upon the 
various levels in the organization. When man- 
agement, concerned with the need for growth, 
introduces pressures to increase production and 
to cut costs, the results Argyris had hypothesized 
were tested and, in general, agreed with his pre- 
dictions. 

These results are concisely summarized. 
They show that the new pressures create resent- 
ment, the resentments are not openly expressed, 
employees tend to project most of the blame for 
their tension on middle management; the more 
mature employees tend to increase their desire 
for unionization, are absent more often, quit in 
greater numbers and find it more difficult to 
achieve their own production standards. These 
are only some of the consequences of the new 
pressures. 

These resultants in turn lead management 
to apply new pressure and thus “compound the 
felony.” The analogy of the violin string may 
be applicable: without tension there is no mu- 
sic; too much tension will create the wrong note 
and ultimately the string will break. 

It will appear to many readers that the 
plants studied may not be typical of industry in 
general. Management's lack of confidence in the 
foremen, the foremen’s lack of confidence in 
themselves, their relatively low salaries (one par- 
ticipant states that the men make §2.50 an hour 
and the foreman makes $2.25 to $2.40 an hour), 


their opposition to training and the fact that the 
plants are not (yet) unionized may suggest 
some differences from a more normal plant. 
Running through much of the writing of 
Argyris is the importance of the concept of 
Since he regards this as 
it would 


“self-actualization.” 
“crucial for organizational survival,” 
seem to deserve at least a mention in his con- 
clusions. 

Argyris has made a worthwhile contribution 
to research in his chosen field. He discusses some 
of the unanswered questions to which other re- 
searchers may seck the answers. 


Davin Rosertson 
DuPont of Canada 





Personnel Research 


Comparison oF Empirical AND THeoreTicaL Ex- 
pecrancies. By Joseph Tiffin and Norman L. 
Vincent, Purdue University. Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 13, No. 1, Spring, 1960, 59-64. 

Previous articles by Lawshe and others in 
Personnel Psychology have discussed expectancy 
charts as methods of showing the relationship 
between the predictor and the criterion. In 
making such a chart a decision must be made 
as to whether to use the theoretical expectancy 
or the empirical expectancy. Lawshe and his 
collaborators have recommended the use of the 
theoretical expectancies and have described a 
method of testing the discrepancies between em- 
pirical and theoretical expectancies. 


The purpose of this article is to summarize 
the results of 15 validation studies in each of 
which empirical and theoretical expectancies are 
compared by means of chi square. The jobs 
studied ranged widely and included stenogra- 
pher, hosiery seamer, draftsman, welder, and 
trade apprentice. The predictors were clerical 
and mechanical tests, Wonderlic, and measures 
of dexterity. The criterion was generally ratings 
but in a few cases tenure or production was 
used. The statistical analysis indicated that on 
the whole the theoretical expectancies are closer 
to the “true” expectancies in the population. 

Charts are reproduced which show the rela- 
tion between empirical and theoretical expectan- 
cies, with examples of “poor fit” and “good fit.” 
The assumption is that all empirical charts will 
fluctuate randomly around the theoretical charts. 
The differences between the empirical and the 
theoretical expectancies are less than could have 
occurred by chance. Inspection of these charts 
helps to make clear why the “smoothed” line 
of the theoretical expectancies would probably 
be more useful than the more erratic empirical 
results. To the personnel manager who has to 
establish test cutoff scores this is a practical prob- 
lem. 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 
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Re.ation or Test Scores to Saves Carreria. By 
Thomas W. Harrell, Stanford University. Per- 
sonnel Psychology, Vol. 13, No. 1, Spring, 1960, 
65-69. 


This study was done in an oil company 
where there were three criteria of ability in sell- 
ing available for each man. The three criteria 
were (1) a quota system of measuring sales 
results, (2) a field review appraisal interview 
conducted by the author, and (3) company 
records which were the official appraisals of 
the men by their immediate supervisors. 
Fifty men were selected for the study, but only 
21 remained on the job long enough to provide 
the production records on which the study is 
based. The men came from one geographical 
division of the company. 

The results of five tests in a standard bat- 
tery for salesmen were available for these men. 
These tests were: 

1. Otis Test of Mental ability 

2. Bernreuter Personality Inventory 

3. Moss-Hunt-Omwake Social Intelligence 

Test 

4. Canfield Sales Sense Test 

5. Strong Vocational Inventory 

The salesmen were divided into two groups 
of “good” and “poor” salesmen on the basis of 
each of the three criteria: their production rec- 
ords, the field review, and the company ap- 
praisal. Means and standard deviations for the 
high and low groups on each test are given and 
critical ratios were computed. These results are 
presented in a table which shows clearly the re- 
lation of the test scores to the three criteria used. 

In general the results indicated that produc- 
tion records were more predictable than either 
or both of the ratings. “Tests which gave sig- 
nificant differences between high- and low-pro- 
ducing salesmen were the Otis Test of Mental 
Ability, four scales of the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, Tact and Diplomacy of the Moss- 
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Hunt Social Intelligence Test, and the Sales 
Manager scale of the Strong Interest Test.” 

The author feeis considerable dissatisfaction 
with the criteria and notes that salesmen rated 
higher on the company appraisal were not neces- 
sarily higher in their sales. With a purer cri- 
terion the tests might be found to predict with 
even more accuracy. 

It is not stated in the article whether the 
salesmen were originally selected on the basis 
of their performance on the tests mentioned. 
This factor might influence the results of such 
a study by limiting the range of test scores on 
a given test. 


Driver Benaviorn AND Scores oN THE MMPI. By 
Paul L. Brown, Minnesota State Highway De- 
partment, and Ralph F. Berdie, University of 
Minnesota. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
44, No. 1, February, 1960, 18-21. 

The authors compared the accident and vio- 
lation records of drivers over a period of four 
to six years with their scores on the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Previous 
studies of accident-prone drivers had suggested 
that personality variables are related to the be- 
havior of drivers, but the results reported have 
been more intriguing than conclusive. 

An unusual opportunity to investigate this 
problem was the availability of scores of the 
MMPI for freshmen who entered the University 
of Minnesota in 1951, 1952, and 1953. It was 
possible to identify the driving records of 993 
young men who entered the university in these 
years. Frequency distributions were made of the 
number of accidents and the number of viola- 
tions for this group. Three groups of 100 each 
were selected for further study. The first group 
was made up of the 100 men with the most ac- 
cidents, and violations, and 100 were selected 
from those with none. A middle group was 
chosen who fell at about the mean of each dis- 
tribution. A table is given which shows the 
mean raw scores for each scale of the MMPI 
for the high, medium, and low groups. 

A questionnaire was prepared and sent to 
each man in these three groups in order to ob- 
tain information about the number miles driven 


per year, the number of years the man had been 
driving, and the number of accidents he had 
had, and the number of traffic tickets he had 
received apart from parking tickets. It was in- 
teresting to note that the men reported fewer 
accidents (an understatement of 21°/,) and fewer 
trafhc violations (an understatement of 33°/) 
than appeared on their official records. The au- 
thors suggest that the men may not be lying, 
but may be repressing these incidents so that 
they can think of themselves as good, competent 
drivers. Perhaps one problem in dealing with 
persons who have poor driving records is to 
get them to realize that they are poor drivers. 
A very small but statistically significant re- 
lationship was found between scores on the Pd 
(Psychopathic Deviate) Scale and the Ma (Hy- 
pomanic) Scale and the number of traffic vio- 
lations and accidents of these drivers. The au 
thors speculate about the kinds of personality 
types who are poor drivers. They suggest that 
the small size of these relationships may be due 
to the fact that more than one kind of personal- 
ity pattern is connected with poor driving. The 
scores tend to compensate one another in a 
group analysis such as this. Further study of 
these personality problems should have direct 


bearing on the training and licensing of drivers. 


Tue Vauiprry or Brocrapuicat Data Items For 
Foop Company SatesMEN. By Thomas W. Har- 
rell, Stanford University. Journal of Applied 
Psyc 1ology, 


This study was done to test the value of ad- 
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vice given by a management consulting firm 
about the hiring of salesmen. The consulting 
firm suggested that applicants should be screened 
before testing, and th it no applicants should be 
tested for a sales job if they had one or more of 
six “knock-out” items in their background. The 
list of items was as follows: 

“Instability of Residence, or Job-hopping 

Failure in Business within Two Years 

Divorce or Separation within Two Years 

Excessive Personal Indebtedness 

Too High a Previous Standard of Living 

Unexplained Gaps in the Employment 

Record.” 
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In general the Food Company studied here 
tried to follow this advice, but because the labor 
market was tight and because the local super- 
visors were given some independence of judg- 
ment, many men had been employed who had 
these items in their background. Thirty-six suc- 
cessful salesmen on two levels, and 22 salesmen 
who had resigned or had been fired were 
studied, and tables are presented to show the 
types and frequency of “knock-out” factors in 
the four groups. The statistical significances of 
the differences between the groups were calcu- 
lated, and in general the group of upper level 
salesmen who had been promoted were less 
likely to show “knock-out” factors than those 
who were fired or those who resigned. The 
“knock-out” factor which appeared most fre- 
quently in all four groups was job-hopping. 

The results suggest the value of some use 
of these knock-out factors, although a tight labor 
market may not make possible their application 
in every case. Inspection of the tables indicated 
that the presence of two of the factors is a better 
cut-off point than the presence of only one. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





IME time ago the PersonneL Journal invited the International Association of Personnel Women 
S to send us brief biographical sketches of outstanding members, which we thought would be of 
interest to our readers. The response has been impressive, both as to quality and quantity. One or two 
sketches will be published each month in the section People in Personnel. We feel that the stories of 
the careers of these remarkable women make inspiring reading which will appeal to everyone in Per- 
sonnel. At the same time we want to be fair to the men! If your local personnel association includes 
in its membership some outstanding personnel careers—and of course it does—won't you send us short 


biographies of those members so that we can use them from time to time in this section? 


A Business Woman ror Nearty Tuirty- 
Five YEARS, at present heading the Personnel De- 
partment of the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Miss Lena E. Esexinc (Mrs. James 
L. Tugman) of Cleveland, has served on com- 
mittees concerned with personnel problems, man- 
power, occupational placement, post-war plan- 
ning, from a city level to one of international 
scope. 

After graduation from the University of 
Pittsburgh, Miss Ebeling was an industrial sec- 
retary of the Cleveland YWCA. A short while 
later she became educational and vocational 
counselor at Lincoln High School in Cleveland, 
and in 1925 became Employment and Service 
Manager of the Sherwin-Williams Company. 
She has been there ever since, becoming head of 
Personnel in 1935. 

On the local level, from 1942 to 1945, Miss 
Ebeling was Chairman of the Recruiting of the 
Woman Power Committee of Cleveland and 
served on the Mayor’s Committee for Post-war 
planning. 

On a national level, Miss Ebeling was a 
member of the National Women’s Advisory 
Committee for Defense Manpower from 1951 to 
1953. She was a charter member of the Defense 
Advisory Committee for Women in the Services 
acting as chairman during 1951 and 1952. 

On an international level she was an Ad- 
visor to the U. S. Employer’s Delegate at the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in San Francisco 
in 1948, and during 1949, 1950 and 1951 served 


in this same capacity at the Labor Conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

At present she is membership chairman for 
the International Association of Personnel Wom- 
en, and active in Zonta, the Cleveland Business 
and Professional Women's Club, the Women's 
City Club, the Council on World Affairs, the 
League of Women Voters, the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association and the American Economic 
Association. 





Wuar's tHe “Key ro Success” for a woman 
in the personnel field? Sumer RopMan Wi- 
tags, Senior Vice President, Industrial Rela- 
tions, for the Fred Sanders Company in De- 
triot, draws upon her thirty years with Sanders 
and comes up with some thought-provoking 
answers. 

Mrs. Williams attributes much to the co- 
operation of those with whom she works. She 
says it takes everyone working together. In ad- 
dition, it requires that the organization place its 
trust, its confidence in the woman on the job. 
And far and away the most important single in- 
gredient is positioning. Here, apparently, lies 
the real key. Positioning. Placing a qualified 
woman in a position which permits her to op- 
erate at her highest skill. 

At Fred Sanders, a Michigan Corporation, 
the Industrial Relations Division covers all In- 
dustrial Relations and Personnel Administration 
areas in the Factory, Retail Units, and Offices. 

For eighteen years, according to the Presi- 
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dent of Sanders, Charles H. Welch, Jr., Mrs. 
Williams “has been our contact between all of 
our employees and Unions and our Corporation, 
and we are very proud of the accomplishments 
she has achieved in negotiating all of the con- 
tracts which have fallen due over these years.” 

After graduating from college, Mrs. Wil- 
liams taught, headed an English department, 
moved into Army Educational Therapy, married 
a young scientist, became the mother of two fine 
youngsters, spoke and wrote for publication, was 
appointed Personnel Director at Joseph Horne 


jn Pittsburgh, and thirty years ago chose to join 
Fred Sanders in Detroit as the ideal, practical, 
Christian organization which was the kind of a 
growth organization to which she wished to de- 
vote her energies. 

As President Welch says: Mrs. Williams has 
a natural gift of understanding others’ view- 
points and an unexcelled ability for helping 
others understand our viewpoint. She is current- 
ly active in the International Association of Per- 
sonnel Women, Girl Scouts of Detroit, Zonta, 
Industrial Association of Detroit and her church. 





Josepn B. Facot, general manager of or- 
ganization and personnel for Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation, has been elected a vice 
president by the Board of Directors. Fagot'’s 
election as an officer of the company was credited 
by President William L. Keady as a “recognition 
of his continuous accomplishments in Fibre- 
board’s program to develop an aggressive man- 
agement organization and to attract new man- 
agement and sales trainees of the highest cali- 
bre.” 

Fagot came to Fibreboard in 1958 as direc- 
tor of management development. His extensive 
career in organization planning and personnel 
includes five years with Omar, Inc., in Omaha, 
where he was vice president-personnel and in- 
dustrial relations. He had earlier been placement 
manager for Marathon Corporation. His head- 
quarters are at the company's executive offices, 
475 Brannan Street, San Francisco. 





Owen Rusu has been elected vice president 
in charge of industrial relations for Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., by the Board of Directors, it was an- 
nounced recently by August A. Busch, Jr., presi- 
dent. In making the announcement Busch said, 
“We regard Mr. Rush as one of the outstanding 
men in the field of industrial relations. Our 
Board of Direccors has recognized his experience 
and ability by electing him vice president in 
charge of industrial relations of the company.” 
Rush started his career with Anheuser-Busch in 
1936. He was appointed assistant director of in- 
dustrial relations in 1951 and director of indus- 
trial relations in 1952. 


Rosert B. Srauvrrer has been appointed 
training director for the Mishawaka Division of 
The Bendix Corporation according to John T. 
McGuckin, personnel administrator. Stauffer 
will be responsible for all phases of training for 
supervisory, engineering and clerical employces 
at the Mishawaka Division. Formerly employed 
by R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company in Chi- 
cago, Stauffer also brings experience in person- 
nel and training capacities from the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company in Mishawaka and the Kawneer 
Company in Niles, Michigan. He is a graduate 
of Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, and 
holds a Master’s Degree from the University of 
Michigan. 





Dr. Liovp Pressex has been promoted to the 
position of director of organization planning at 
Mead Johnson and Company, Evansville, Indi- 
ana. In this job he will be responsible for plan- 
ning the organization and staffing requirements 
to accommodate present and future needs of the 
Company. 

Promoted to direct the personnel develop- 
ment function is’ Attan C. Sresers, who has 
been personnel development manager the last 
two years. The personnel development program 
is designed to ascertain developmental needs of 
Company employees, and to evolve programs of 
development to assist them in their on-the-job 
progress. Findings also are used as indicators 
for courses to be offered by the Mead Johnson 
Institute. Pressel is a graduate of Drake Univer- 
sity and holds the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Illinois Institute of Technology. Siebers is a 
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graduate of the University of Wisconsin and 
holds the M.A. degree from Northwestern Uni- 


versity. 





Promotion of Leon Ferxowrrz to the post 
of director of personnel has been announced by 
Dorne and Margolin, Inc., Westbury, N. Y. 
manufacturer of airborne antennas and related 
electronic systems. He was formerly D&M’s ad- 
ministrative engineer. He; attended the Long 
Island Agricultural and Technical Institute and 
received a B.S. degree in physics from Adelphi 
College in 1958. 





Rosert S. CHason has been appointed train- 
ing administrator at CIBA Pharmaceutical 
Products Inc., Summit, New Jersey. Chabon is 
a graduate of Cornell, B.S. 1952, Master of Edu- 
cation 1955. Before coming to CIBA he was as- 
sociated with the Linde Company as training 
coordinator and, most recently, with the Pills- 
bury Company as assistant training manager. 





Bruce Cantwett has been appointed per- 
sonnel manager of The General Tire and Rub- 


ber Company's Mayfield, Kentucky tire factory. 
The Mayfield plant, now under construction, is 
scheduled for completion toward the end of 
1960. Cantwell has been with General Tire since 
1956. In his most recent assignment he was 
special assistant in labor relations at the Waco, 
Texas, tire facility. He is a graduate of General's 
training program. He attended high school in 
Kingstree, South Carolina and is a graduate of 
the University of South Carolina. 

Watrer Wituiams, Chairman of the Board 
of Continental, Inc., and former Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce, has joined the Editorial Ad- 
visory Board of Employee Relations, Inc., of 
New York, according to an announcement ‘by 
Robert M. Snibbe, President. Mr. Williams was 
formerly chairman of the Board of Trustees for 
the Committee for Economic Development, Na- 
tional Chairman of Citizens for Eisenhower- 
Nixon, Member of the U. S. Council of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, and Presi- 
dent of the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. He retired as Under Secretary in No- 
vember, 1958, having served since January, 1953. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Personnet Apministrators of the New 
York University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, heard Raymond A. Katzell 
speak at the May meeting. Katzell is a professor 
of management engineering and psychology at 
NYU's Graduate School of Arts and Science and 
at the College of Engineering, Graduate Divi- 
sion. He is past president of the Metropolitan 
Association of Applied Psychology and is direc- 
tor of NYU's Center of Research on Industrial 
Behavior. He spoke of the emerging patterns in 
superior-subordinate relationships, answering 
such questions as is there one best pattern for 
such relationships or are there many workable 
relationships between a subordinate and his 
boss? And, what are the conditions under which 
one or another of these patterns will work suc- 
cessfully ? 

How to advance status of the personnel 


field was the subject of a talk by Edward A. 


Malinowski, at the April meeting. “The decade 


of the sixties will see an elevation of personnel 


administrators to a higher professional level,” 
said Malinowski, senior industrial relations con- 
sultant, with Ebasco Services. Among the needs 
to be fulfilled for middle managers, professional, 
technical and supervisory employees, he pointed 
out are (1) a better method of structuring and 
defining middle management positions; (2) A 
more realistic basis for judging individual per- 
formance based on “expected results” rather than 
personality judgments; (3) A practical salary ad- 
ministration which is realistic in holding com- 
petent middle managers, and supportable salary 
ranges based on work to be accomplished rather 
than abstract yardsticks which are difficult to ex- 
plain or defend. 

Tue Nationa Caprra. CHAPTER OF THE 
Pustic Personne, Association, WasHIncTon, 
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D. C., held its third annual spring seminar, on 
May 12th. The chief speaker was Eugene J. 
Lyons, special assistant to the President for Per- 
sonnel Administration. He gave his views on 
current Federal personnel issues. 
Roundtables were held on the following 
subjects: preparing for transition between ad- 
ministrators, by James C. O'Brien, of Health, 
Education and Welfare; Forecasting needs at 
executive levels, by John F. Lukens, of Com- 
merce; Identifying young managers of high 
promise, by William F. Rogers of Giant Food 
Department Stores; Training needs at top levels 
by Roy W. Crawley, of Brookings; Stimulating 
high performance, by Douglas E. Chaffin; Per- 
sonnel problems of older workers by Harold H. 
Leich; ADP applications to personnel manage- 
ment, by Robert M. Mangan, Army; Leadership 
in police administration by Major R. C. Stover, 
and Major W. M. Russell of the White House 
Police Department Air Force; Effects of Federal 
personnel restrictions on “Contracting Out” by 
John D. Young, McKinsey and Company; Can 
executive development programs be evaluated, 
by Mansel C. Keene, and the Impact of cultural 
factors on personnel administration by S. McKee 


Rosen, of ICA. 





Tue Pactric Nortuwest Personne. Man- 
AGEMENT AssociaTIon, in Personnel Panorama, 
published some interesting opinions on how 
much should employees be told about the poli- 
cies and organization of their company? Fred 
W. Campbell, salary administrator coordinator, 
The Washington Water Power Company, of the 
Spokane Chapter, claimed that much knowledge 
is power. “As a very minimum, employees must 
be well acquainted with the procedures and 
policies that affect their every day work life in 
order to carry out their assigned duties. Cer- 
tainly, they should know the organization of 
their own work group and be well aware where 
their orders come from. With no more informa- 
tion than this, the employee's interest in his job 
is apt to stop with the pay check. 

“It is generally agreed that employees can 
and do contribute much more to the success of a 
company if they identify themselves with its 


aims and goals. We can hardly expect them to 
feel a part of the organization unless we make 
sure they are well informed about its programs 
for expansion, its customer relations, its operat- 
ing philosophy and the many other things that 
affect the company’s progress.” 

A. G. Hodson, personnel director, Medical 
Services Association, Vancouver Chapter, point- 
ed out that “when” is as important as “how 
much.” He advocated a progressive program, 
giving the employee more information as he ad- 
vances in the company. “It seems unnecessary 
and is probably unwise to attempt to keep an 
entire staff of employees in the picture of policies 
that are in the formulative stage. It is possibly 
wise to advise that changes in the structure of 
the organization or policies are being worked on 
and advise that the staff will be kept posted as 
these policies are established.” 

Janice Gardner, personnel interviewer, All- 
state Insurance Company, Salem Chapter, felt 
that effective operation requires active and in- 
telligent participation by our employees. “The 
company that feels it cannot discuss profit with 
its employees is simply admitting that they have 
not informed their personnel as to why they are 
in business... . We know that communications 
is a shared understanding of a shared purpose. 
When employees know the policies of their com- 
pany and why these policies exist, a long step 
toward founding good employee relations has 
been taken.” 





Tue Personnet AND INpusTRIAL RELATIONS 
Association or Los Ancexes held its 1960 All- 
Day Conference in Pasadena on May 19th. Con- 
ference speakers who explored the theme 
“Prophets in Personnel—The Next Ten Years” 
were: State Senators Richard J. Dolwig and 
Richard Richards; Russell Baker, senior partner, 
Baker, McKenzie and Hightower, Chicago; 
Paul Faranda, professional and management de- 
velopment, Norair; Dean Pollard, management 
development, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Co.; Willis H. Nance, administrative and pro- 
fessional recruiting, North American Aviation; 
Sharp Whitmore, attorney for Gibson, Dunn 
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and Crutcher, and E. R. Scoutten, vice presi- 
dent, Maytag. 

The subjects they covered were titled, 
“Stand Up and be Counted;” “Effect of Foreign 
Competition on our Economy”; “Management 
Development is Missing Target”; “Management 
Development as a Last Chance”; “Putting Man- 
agement Development in Focus”; “Manage- 
ment’s Future at the Bargaining Table”; and 
“Controlling Labor Costs in the Dynamic To- 


morrow.” 





Tue Socrery or PersonneL ADMINISTRATORS 
or Cuicaco, heard a talk by Floyd W. Simerson, 
of Sears Roebuck and Company, at the May 
meeting. His subject was work simplification. 
Donald J. Kallin, of the Conrad Hilton Hotel is 
president of the Society. Vice presidents are 
William J. Hindman, Kemper Insurance Com- 
pany; Peter J. Salvato, Croname, Inc.; and 
Phyllis B. Erwin, Field Enterprises Educational 
Corp. 





Tue Inpustriat Revations AssociaTION OF 
Cuicaco met in May to hear about “The Battle 
Over Appraisal Systems.” George S. Odiorne, 
director of the Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, was the speaker. 
Odiorne, who was formerly the personnel divi- 
sion manager for the American Management 


Association, examined and discussed “where we 
have been, what our real objectives are, and what 
has been wrong with our practice.” A question 
and answer period followed the talk. 

Tue Rocxrorp (Illinois) Personne: Crus 
tackled the credit problem in May. Donald 
Lindvahl, chairman of the Rockford Consumer 
Protection Committee, appeared as a guest 
panelist with Personnel Club members Kenneth 
Packard, Greenlee Bros. and Co., Leo Powelson, 
Woodward Governor Co., and Les Bork, Gunite 
Foundries, to discuss the important problem of 
employee financial difficulties. Preceding the 
panel discussion, Lindvahl presented a visual in- 
troduction to the problem. 





Tue Women’s Personne: Group or Putra- 
pecpHia has elected the following officers for 
1960-61: Margaret S. Bussom, supervisor of per- 
sonnel, The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
vice president; Adelaide E. Finkelston, personnel 
director, Saunders Publishing Company, record- 
ing secretary; Kathleen A. Sharkey, personnel 
interviewer, State Farm Insurance Companies, 
corresponding secretary; Vivian T. Dauber, staff 
assistant, industrial relations and personnel, 
American Viscose Corp, treasurer; and Erma 
Zelley, personnel assistant, The Philadelphia Na- 


tional Bank, president. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue Personne: Association oF Toronto 
held its 18th annual spring personnel conference 
in Toronto, April 28th and 29th. The theme 
was change and challenge. A. E. Grauer, chair- 
man of the Board and President, British Colum- 
bia Electric Company Ltd., Vancouver, spoke on 
“The Challenge of the Next Decade.” “Manage- 
ment in a Commonwealth Perspective” was the 
subject chosen by John Marsh, director of In- 
dustrial Welfare Society Inc., London, England. 

Other subjects and speakers were: “Outlook 
on Employment Costs—Next 5-10 Years” by 
James H. Taylor, vice president Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors Service Inc.. New York; “An- 
tagonistic Co-operation,” by E. Wight Bakke, 


professor of economics, Yale; “Wages and Pro- 
ductivity” by Jules Backman, professor of eco- 
nomics, New York University; “Some Under- 
developed Power Sites in Management,” by W. 
F. Cook, vice president, Kimberly-Clark, Cana- 
da, Ltd.; and “Where do we go from Here,” by 
Irv Wermont of Boston, Mass. 





Tue TentH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL AsSOCIATION OF PERSONNEL 
Women was held in New York April 28-30. 
You and your job in today’s world . . . an ex- 
amination of values and conflicts, was the theme 
for the conference. A keynote dialogue, a dis- 
cussion of the moral and ethical conflicts which 
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engage the individual in our society, was con- 
ducted by Algernon D. Black, of the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture, and David Finn, 
president, Ruder and Finn Inc. Dr. Lillian Gil- 
breth shared her observations on the thinking of 
management groups with whom she met on her 
recently completed world tour. W. A. B. Hamil- 
ton, director of personnel, United Nations, con- 
sidered human relations against an international 
background. 

Moorhead Wright spoke on “What is New 
in Executive Development”; Richard R. Fear, 
vice president, the Psychological Corporation, 
talked about person to person communication; 
Solomon Barkin, research director of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, told what unions 
expect from personnel people in a changing 
labor market. An inquiry into the development 
of the individual, the search for goals and the 
development of values, was made by Ethel 
Alpenfels, anthropologist from New York Uni- 
versity; Henry Elkin, psychiatrist; and Millicent 
McIntosh, president of Barnard College. 





Tue Turn Annuat Conrerence on Per- 
PORMANCE APPRAISALS AND Emptoyet Devetopr- 
MENT was conducted in Detroit May 12th by the 
Industrial Relations Association of Detroit, and 
the /nstitute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
The University of Michigan—Wayne State Uni- 
versity. William Chew, personnel staff, General 
Motors Corporation, spoke on “The Perform- 
ance Appraisal: Help or Hindrance in Develop- 
ing Employees.” Harold Mayfield, director of 
employee relations, Owens-Illinois, declared, 
“Performance Appraisals—They Pay Off!” A 
panel applied appraisals to developing people. 
George Odiorne, director of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations, The University of Michigan, 
asked what's wrong with appraisal systems? 





Tue Inpustreiat Rexations Researcn Asso- 
ciation held its spring meeting in Detroit, May 
6-7. W. Allen Wallis, dean, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, and special assistant to 
the President of the United States, spoke on in- 
flation, economic growth, and collective bargain- 
ing. Participants in a panel on the Landrum- 


Grifhn Act were Walter E. Oberer, University 
of Texas Law School; Boaz Siegel, Wayne State 
University Law School, and Thomas E. Harris, 
associate general counsel, AFL-CIO. Coopera- 
tion among managements in collective bargain- 
ing was described by Mark L. Kahn, Wayne 
State University, who talked about cooperation 
among airlines; W. H. McPherson, University 
of Illinois, cooperation in automobiles; Jack 
Stieber, Michigan State University, cooperation 
in steel; and Frank Pierson, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, who gave a general perspective. 

At another session Warren Miller, of the 
University of Michigan, spoke on participation 
in elections: the problem. Mitchell Sviridoff, 
president, Connecticut State Council, AFL-CIO, 
considered participation by Unions; and Thomas 
R. Reid, civic and governmental affairs manager, 
Ford Motor Company, described management 
programs to encourage participation. 





A ManacemMent Seminar tN Lasor Arsrrra- 
TION Disputes was conducted June 12-17 by 
Rutgers University in cooperation with the 
American Arbitration Association. The course 
consisted of a consideration of arbitration pro- 
cedures, the legal framework of arbitration, 
seniority, discipline and discharge cases, manage- 
ment rights issues; job evaluation and wage in- 
centives, and awards and opinions. Among the 
arbitrators and lecturers were the Rev. Leo C. 
Brown, S.J., president, National Academy of 
Arbitrators, director, Institute of Social Order, 
St. Louis; E. Robert Cregar, education associate, 
American Arbitration Association; Joseph W. 
Czapp, Rutgers University; Joseph F. Finnegan, 
director, Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service; Thomas Q. Gilson, chairman, manage- 
ment department, Rutgers University College; 
Paul R. Hays, professor of Law, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Law; James C. Hill, impartial 
chairman, Publisher’s Association of N.Y.C. and 
the Newspaper and Mail Deliverers Union of 
New York; Thomas A. Knowlton, industrial 
relations consultant; Joseph S. Murphy, vice 
president, American Arbitration Association; 
Benjamin C. Roberts, permanent arbitrator in 
several industries; Peter Seitz, permanent arbi- 
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trator, Republic Aviation Company; William E. 
Simkin, impartial umpire in steel and textile in- 
dustries; Abram H. Stockman, permanent arbi- 
trator for several industries; and Saul Wallen, 
impartial chairman in several major industries. 





No Marrer now Drrricutt Co.zectrive 
Barcatninc Becomes, it is better for manage- 
ment to match its own economic strength against 
a union than to permit political intervention into 
the dispute, according to Walter H. Powell, vice 
president of industrial relations for International 
Resistance Co., Philadelphia. Powell addressed 
a briefing session on labor relations conducted 
by the American Management Association in 
Chicago, May 9th. He said industry must ask 
itself if it can afford to have collective bargain- 
ing go into the political arena. If the answer is 
“no” he emphasized, management must then 
engage in what he termed “positive collective 


, 


bargaining” in an all-out effort to reduce labor 
costs instead of wages. 

“Either management or labor can kill collec- 
tive bargaining,” Powell asserted, “and we 
should keep in mind that in any field of human 
relations more progress has been made by per- 
suasion than by force or by law.” He said that 
tomorrow's successful negotiator faces a large 
task, and will have the direct responsibility of 
maintaining equitable wage scales while at the 


same time reducing labor costs. 


Tue 7rH Annuat INnstrrute oF THE AMeRi- 
can Socrery or Traryinc Directors has been 
scheduled for August 1-5, and 8-12 on the cam- 
pus of the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 
Units one and two, making up the basic pro- 
gram for persons relatively new to the training 
profession, consider the training director's job 
and the challenge to trainers—promoting change 
in human behavior, plus a training methods 
workshop. Units three and four are for experi- 
enced training directors, and are concerned with 
planning, running and evaluating specific pro- 
grams, and managerial development. 

Tue 12TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
Assertcan Society ror Personne, ADMINISTRA- 
rion was held May 16-18 in New York City. 
There were 36 workshop seminars. Among the 
leaders were Joseph J. Morrow, vice president, 
personnel, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn.; 
Charles A. Myers, director, industrial relations 
section, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Judson Ford, director, organization and person- 
nel division, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission; 
Jack Walker, director of human relations, S. W. 
Farber Inc. New York; James W. Dees, direc- 
tor of employee relations, Stauffer Chemical Co., 
New York; and Hubert Clay, manager, em- 
ployee training, the Babcock and Wilcox Co., 
New York. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





A Prospective Emp.oyee’s Rererences have 
little impact on whether or not he'll be hired. 
An Industrial Relations News spot survey of in- 
dustrial relations/personnel executives indicates 
it takes more than one unfavorable reference to 
halt hiring. Some 15 of the 25 respondents check 
references prior to employment, with 10 delay- 
ing the investigation. Of these, none reports dis- 
missing an employee after turning up a single 
negative reference. 

W. A. Dixon, personnel director, American 
Electric Power Service Corp., and Lawrence 
Bassett, assistant personnel manager, Republic 
Carloading and Distributing Co., both feel that 


checking references by phone is more satisfac- 
tory than by mail. 

All respondents report they would like 
other companies to be more forthright about 
former employees. General information on ap- 
plication blanks is checked by 15 of the 25 re- 
sponding companies. Dates of employment are 
the most common area of falsification on appli- 
cation blanks. Other areas to watch are educa- 
tion, salary, age, and reasons for leaving. 

The Industrial Relations News is a weekly 
newsletter covering industrial relations and per- 
sonnel, published from 230 West 41st St., New 
York 26. 
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An Evacuation or Universiry Executive 
ProcraMs appears in the March Journal of the 
American Society of Training Directors. S. G. 
Huneryager, of the department of management, 
University of Illinois, reports the results of a 
study of company reaction to University man- 
agement development. He summarized the 
findings by saying that it was generally recog- 
nized by participants in the study that university 
programs are not an end result. Feeling was 
that they can only be a supplement to in-com- 
pany programs. Certainly academic courses can- 
not “produce” executives; they can only aid a 
man in further developing the talents and abili- 
ties he already possesses. Most firms emphasized 
that their major interest in such programs is due 
to the fact that these courses stress, above all, a 
general approach to the management process, 
and that university development should supple- 
ment and assist normal, on-the-job development. 





“ATTACKING THE EmpLovee Turnover Pros- 
Lem” is the title of an article in the April Pubd- 
lic Personnel Renew, by Leroy ]. Brenne- 
man, personnel director of the city of Phoenix, 
Arizona. He concludes that maintaining suc- 
cessfully a service of career employees is depend- 
ent on the abilities of the personnel executive in 
selling and properly administering the right 
kind of personnel system, having a democratic 
management philosophy, and exercising dy- 
namic leadership in personnel functions. If it 
takes improvements in prestige of the organiza- 
tion, compensation of employees, work atmos- 
phere, and personnel policies in general in order 
to increase the number of career employees, the 
personnel executive must contribute the needed 
ideas and sell them to the policy-making body 
of the organization and to the individuals af- 
fected by or involved in the personnel system. 





RounprTas_e Propuctions has announced the 
release of a new film designed as a training aid 


to strengthen leadership and supervision. The 
film, “How Good is a Good Guy?,” was de- 
veloped to deal with one of the most important 
single problems facing management tgday: the 
need for effective leadership. 

The film focuses on supervisors and man- 
agers who are more concerned with their own 
needs than with the needs of their men and their 
company. It shows how these leaders can be- 
come ineffective because of their needs for ac- 
ceptance and approval by the men they super- 
vise: the consequences of trying to be a “good 
guy.” No matter how much technical knowl- 
edge a man has, the film demonstrates, this one 
factor can seriously limit his chances of success, 
destroy everything he does, weaken him as a 
supervisor, impair the efficiency of his depart- 
ment, lower the morale of his workers and cause 
him more difficulties than any other single prob- 
lem—and he may not even be aware of the true 
cause of his trouble. 

Digging beneath the surface to show what 
people really think and feel, the film explores 
the many hidden ramifications of this need in 
three dramatic situations. It shows a typical ap- 
praisal interview in which a new supervisor can- 
not tell his subordinate where he stands because 
he himself is insecure. It portrays a department 
manager dealing with a problem worker—a 
manager who so needs approval that he is afraid 
a perfectly reasonable correction might be taken 
as personal criticism and bring resentment. And 
it presents a young supervisor who is so preoc- 
cupied with his men’s feelings toward him that 
he is influenced not to make a needed change in 
work methods. 

Technical consultant on the film was Albert 
E. Ross, Ph.D. “How Good is a Good Guy?” is 
a 16mm sound motion picture, 21 minutes in 
length, available in either black and white or 
color. For further information write the pro- 
ducer, Roundtable Productions, 8737 Wilshire 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





The Security News published by the Ameri- 
can Security and Trust Company and American 
Security Corporation, Washington, D. C. uses a 


zay lavender as a second color to add a touch of 
spring to the March-April issue. “Names in the 
News” is the title of a nicely set-up section at the 
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back of the book giving brief items of interest 
about various employees. For instance: “Chair- 
man of the Board, Daniel W. Bell, has been ap- 
pointed General Chairman of the 1960 United 
Givers Fund Campaign for the Washington 
Metropolitan Area”; and “Walter Vaughan, 
I. L.D., was Parade Co-ordinator for the 1960 
Cherry Blossom Festival Committee. Ernie 
Robic, also of I. L.D. served as vice chairman.” 





CHances IN MANAGEMENT Personnet Ser 
Pace ror GrowTH IN L.A., according to a head- 
line in the Los Angeles Cannoneer, published by 
the Cannon Electric Company. Burt Rogers is 
the editor. The story starts off by saying that it 
has been said many times that a company that 
changes will never become stagnant, and it will 
either advance or go rapidly in reverse. On the 
other hand, if there are no changes, the organi- 
zation stays in one spot or goes backward, and 
its competitors rapidly overtake and pass it in 
the contest for business. 


The editor proceeds to keep readers up to 
date with the changes in the company: “With 


the alterations of the physical and personnel 
scene in Los Angeles recently, Cannoneers have 
been kept on their toes to keep up with what 
has been happening. Perhaps the item that 
has been of primary interest boils down to the 
question of who’s where in the organization.” 
He then goes on to give the details. This kind 
of reporting serves a very useful purpose in any 
employee magazine, and seems to me to have 
been done particularly well in this publication. 





The California General News, published by 
the General Telephone Company of California, 
Santa Monica, ran an amusing cartoon strip this 
spring protesting the excise tax. Results were 
evidently gratifying and the April 21 issue poses 
the question as to whether or not readers might 
wish the strip continued on behalf of good citi- 
zenship, and alert, concerned public interest in 
good government. The questionnaire asks, 
“Ransom is gone, but not forgotten we hope. 
General News would fain knoweth if it hitteth 
the right track with the Roland Ransom comic 
strip. Your studied answers of the following 


questions will verily helpth us in the future: | 
have readeth all instaliments. I have readeth 
some installments. I have readeth no install- 
ments. I liketh it. I disliketh it. I careth not, 
one way or t'other.” Robert W. Graf is the edi 
tor who came up with this effective idea. 

The Arizona Times, published by the First 
National Bank of Arizona has an unusually 
pleasing layout. The locale helps editor Eleanor 
Headlee work in some lively pictures as she 
shows employees dressed in western outfits to 
celebrate various rodeo weeks and other western 
events. 

A timely hint appears on the last page of 
the March issue, however. “Spring has come 
to the bank too! Bare shoulders and bare legs 
and sun back dresses are becoming more and 
more evident. Which brings us to the point: 
while no one will dispute the fact that Arizona 
is the hot spot of the nation during the long 
summer months, no one will argue cither that 
its major cities are well known as the air condi 
tioned centers of the country.” 

She goes on to say that posters will soon call 
attention to what the well dressed woman in 
banking should wear, and that it does not in 
clude sun back dresses, nor sandals. The whole 
thing is specific but pleasant in tone, a somewhat 
ticklish subject, well-handled. 

The Skyliner, published bi-weekly, by and 
for TWA employees, records editorially that, 
aided and abetted by a flood of photos taken at 
15, 20, and 25-year pin presentations from all 
over the system, the number of TWAers who 
had their picture in the Skyliner last issue hit a 
high of 122. And that’s not counting one who 
appeared twice (whom does he know?). At 
this rate, we figure, says the editor, it would take 
about six years to have each and every TWAer 
get his picture in the Skyliner. So stick around, 
he advises. We hope you don’t have to wait for 
your 20-year pin, though. Herb Richardson is 
the editor. 


The Telephone News is published by the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania and is 
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one of the biggest and best looking of the em- 
ployee magazines. The cover of the May issue 
is a full-page picture in color of tulips and an 
employee. The back cover is in color, too. The 
very complete table of contents not only gives a 
one-sentence description of the articles, but has 
a small illustrative photograph to whet your 
appetite for the featured pieces. 

A picture story, “It's All in a Day's Work” 
illustrates how meritorious award winners make 
little of big acts. “You Can Count on Your 
Benefits” is a description of the Bell System 
Benefit Plan, and introduces some people who 
have benefited from it, and shows how it can 
help the reader. The story is illustrated with 
vivid sketches, in a second color, and the same 
color is used in the headline. 

“People, Paper Work, Poles and Cables— 
they're all part of a Construction Foreman’s 
Job,” according to another lavishly illustrated 
article. Another kind of job is described in the 
“Job of the Month”—in which William D. 
Sciling, manager, at Bradford, Pa., says “my job 
offers all the challenge of administering a two 
and one-half million dollar business.” Wilfred 
J. Hlivko, the editor, has quite a staff to help 
him get out this unusually fine magazine, in- 
cluding a women’s editor, an art director, an as- 
sistant editor for production, and one for copy, 
and five associate editors for each of the three 
areas covered by the publication. 





Wuat's New .n Visuat ComMmunicaTIons 
Tecunigues? 

Plenty! 

New York's House Magazine Institute 
members were made aware of this when they 
attended on May 12 a work-shop and type dem- 
onstration session at Thomas Claydon Printing 
Co., New York. 

This firm, which during the past year won 
awards in four major shows, is well-known to 
employee publication editors as a result of print- 
ing and designing the “EYE,” HMI’s monthly 
publication, and yearly conducting work-shop 
sessions for HMI members at its plant, one of 
New York’s oldest printing establishments. 


During the work-shop session, a representa- 
tive of the firm brought out the various effective 
ways of illustrating publications and emphasized 
a number of visual tools of printing and designs. 
Such copy-supporting visuals as color stock, and 
the effects which it produces, when coated or 
uncoated, or when used in various combinations, 
also were demonstrated. 

A particularly impressive demonstration 
was a two-page spread on employee benefits. 
Management's story was told on one page. The 
flanking page described the benefits accruing to 
the employee, who was denoted only by a blow- 
up of the type-letter “Y.” 

It was explained that typography blown-up 
to very unusual proportions creates a tremen- 
dous impact on the reader, visibly bringing him 
into the picture. The excessive use of white 
space similarly affects the reader. 

One demonstration showed how a booklet 
on life insurance, which the Claydon firm pro- 
duced, stimulated reader interest by simple use 
of a giant-size question mark underlined by the 
words “do you qualify” in normal-size print. 

The imagination of the magazine editors 
was challenged when it was pointed out that 
advertising techniques could be applied success- 
fully to employee communications and manage- 
ment must be made aware of such new and ac- 
ceptable trends. 





No organization chart will protect you 
against the stupid fellow, but good organi- 
zation should prevent a concentration of 
stupidity. 

—Charles E. Wilson 





———PERSONNEL DIRECTOR, 


Midwest meat packing company with 700 employees 
wants working personnel director to handle follow- 
ing duties among others: 
1. Hiring 
2. Union Negotiations 
3. Union Grievances 
4. Matters pertaining to working conditions. 
Hard work, long hours, but fine opportunity. Good 
salary and unusual company benefits. WRITE BOX 
No. 699. 

PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa. 














HELP WANTED 


InpusrRiaL ReLations Trainge: National multi-plant manu- 
facturer has opening for 1960 college graduate or man with 
up to two years pertinent experience. Bacheior’s degree in 
Industrial Relations, Personnel Administration or Industrial 
Psychology essential; graduate work helpful. Submit de- 
tailed resume to Box 686. 


Vincrnia Corporation is secking young man with personnel 
experience. Position includes all phases of industrial rela- 
tions. Ability to express oneself both orally and in writing, 
is essential. Send complete resume. Reply Box 687. 


Traintnc Co-orpinator: Bachelor's degree in Psychology, 
Personnel Management, and/or Education, Master's highly 
desirable. Minimum of three years experience in industrial 
training and/or industrial personnel work. Experienced in 
developing and co-ordinating training programs. Knowledge 
of principles of learning and training methods. Adept at 
spoken and written language. Expanding company in mid- 
dle-Atlantic location. Write, enclosing resume of education, 
work experience and recent snapshot to Box 692. 


PERSONNEL AND Tratninc Orricer: County of San Bern 
ardino, California. $575-715. College graduation with major 
in psychology, industrial relations, or public administration 
and three years of professional personnel experience of 
which one must have been in a public agency and one in 
training. Apply Civil Service Dept., Court House, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 
(For other job opportunities turn to page 119) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experience aNp Epucation. Young man with background 
aS assistant personnel manager in both union and non-union 
medium size plants secks an opportunity to advance. First 
hand responsibility for most phases of personnel and safety, 
leadership positions in professional and community activities, 
30 hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
out qualifications. Reply Box 656. 


PersonNEL Manacer: Ambitious capable administrator with 
strong practical personnel skills seeks challenging opportu- 
nity. Extensive experience in all areas of personnel including 
technical recruitment and employment, wage and salary ad- 
ministration, public relations, training and labor relations 
BS Industrial Relations (Cornell). Age 37. Married, two 
children. Free to relocate. Reply Box 688. 


Personne: Desire to relocate in Philadelphia area from De 
troit. Tem years experience in ; last six years as 
Personne! Manager. Responsible for: labor relations, employ- 
ment, insurance and retirement programs, etc. B.A. degrec. 
Married. Age 36. Please reply Box 689. 


Personnet or InpusraiaL ReLaTions: 34 year old manager 
ot industrial relations with 13 years in three top companies 
und experience in all phases of personnel administration 
ecks challenging position. Experience includes both plant 


and corporate staff activity in labor relations, training, safety, 
communications, organization planning, policy and procedure 
writing. Will relocate anywhere. Knowledge of Spanish. 
Current salary $11,000. Reply Box 690. 


Pernsonnet Dinecror: 20 years in all phases of labor rela- 
tions, safety, wages and salaries, job evaluation, training, 
etc. Masters and Law degrees. Age 45. Reply Box 693. 


PexsonNEL-ApMINisTRATOR-SALES: Over nine years cxperi- 
ence in all phases of personnel management. Proven ability 
to work successfully with employees and harmoniously with 
top management. Fifteen years experience in business ad- 
ministrative and sales work. Can be an asset to company 
wanting man to fill combination job. B.S. Degree. Age 50 
Reply Box 694. 


ApMinistraTive Warrer-House Orncan Epiroxn: Age 42, 
M.S. degree in journalism. Seven years diversified experi 
ence in administrative writing and editing field. Presently 
employed as Administrative Assistant to General Manager 
of organization operaung under government contract. Duties 
include formulation and writing of policies and procedures, 
contract bid proposals, editing monthly house organ, press 
photography and film processing, news release preparation, 
high-level correspondence. Married. 2 children. Veteran 
Reply Box 695 7 


Peasonnet Orricer: 6 years experience in general per 


sonnec] administranon in Latun American (oi industry) 
Wage and salary administration, job ecvaluanon, selection 
and placement of personnel, labor relations, some safcty 
and training. B. A. plus graduate study, 36, marned, two 
hildren, resume on request. Spanish is very good. Prefer 
Laun American or West Coast assignment. Available thi 


Fall. Reply Box 698 

ee 
Cottece Grapuare Age 38, marricd with family, desire 
to locate in mid-west area. Over twelve years expericn 
in personne! management and industnal rclations, labor 
negotiations, grievances, safety programming, ctc. Detailed 
resume upon request. Excellent references as to character 
and ability will be given. Reply Box 7 

————————— 


Assistant Prasonnet Manacear: Desires challenging op 
portunity as Personnel Manager, Assistant Personnel Man 
ager or Training Director. 12 years of experience im cm 
ployment testing, cmpioyee counseling, traiming, saict 
abor relations, suggestion plan and policy and procedure 
writing. Large corporation and small multi-plant company 
expenence. Outstanding record. Graduate work in busines 
administration. Married, one child. Age 49. Prefer Cleveland 
areca but will relocate for right opportunity. Reply Box 701 
came 


Peasonnet Assistant: B.S., M.A., doctoral candidate. Age 
18, marred ! 


! d. Veteran. 3 years college teaching 
xperience. Taught: Personnel Management, Salesmanship, 
Marketing, Advertising, Store Management, and Retailing 
4 publications in area of training methods. Membership in 
business educahon and psychology honor socictics. Mana 
gerial experience in business. Eastern location desired. Major 
interest training, employment, editorial, labor relations, 
and jlege recruitment. Reply Box 702 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at $0¢ « lime for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., anless another address is given in advertisement. 





HOW TO GET 
BETTER RESULTS 


Compare your best supervisor with your most in- 
effective. What distinguishes the result-getter from 
the ‘also ran''? Managerial skill spells the difference! 


MANAGERIAL SKILLS for Supervisors 
by Glenn Gardiner and Associates 


This new book shares with supervisors the practical 
managerial skill techniques which have accounted 
for the personal success of outstanding executives 
throughout business and industry. 


Concise, easy-to-read language, usefully cross-in- 
dexed for ready reference. Profusely illustrated. 
Twelve action-producing chapters on Skills: 


Managing Your Time 
Planning 

Decision Making 
Communication Exercising Authority 
Talking Effectively Developing People 
Memo and Report Writing Self-Development 


Reading Faster and Better 
Selling Your Ideas 
Judging People 


Each chapter consists of: 


* a motivating introduction showing why the skill is 
important. 


«the fundamental principles involved in mastering 
the skill 


+ a flexible formula by which these principles may be 
adapted to a variety of situations 


* practice exercises and drills for strengthening the 
skill 


+ actual case material, descriptions of successful 
methods, data and authoritative quotations. 


+ a challenging Self-Check device enabling the reader 
to measure his own mastery of the skills involved. 


Send for your 
examination copy 
today. 


10 DAY 
FREE 
TRIAL 


ELLIOTT SERVICE CO., INC., DEPT. J 

MOUNT VERNON, WN. Y. 

Please send me Managerial Skills for Supervisors for free 

examination. in ten doys | will either remit $3.95 plus o few 

cents for delivery costs, of return book postpoid. (We poy 
| postage if you remit with coupon; some return privilege.) 
Nome 


Address ——— 


CO 
Please quote quontity prices. 








Now! 


The Supervisory Training Tool 


You Have Been Waiting For — 


HOW TO HELP YOUR 
SUPERVISORS GROW 





e This five-step plan was compiled 
especially for the executive responsi- 
ble for supervisory training and de- 
velopment — and it is yours for the 
asking. 


@ It describes three ways to get maxi- 
mum benefits from Supervision Maga- 
zine—whether you have a formal 
supervisory training program, an in- 
formal one, or no program at all. 


@ Help on: 1. Setting Goals; 2. Se- 
lecting and Organizing the Group; 
3. Planning the Training program; 
4. Conducting the Meetings; 5. Eval- 
uating the Results. 


e And it is not a long-winded book! 
The subject matter is compressed con- 
cisely and clearly into a four page 
folder (8', x 11). It was compiled 
jointly by four nationally known train- 
ing specialists. So... 


Send today for your free copy 
and a complimentary copy of Supervision 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 








when your 
employees 20 
on vacation... 


Call 
manpower 


for trained temporary 
replacements! 


We'll work as long as you need us 
at low hourly rates. 


typists - stenos - machine operators 
receptionists - file clerks 


Manpower, 1nc. 


820 N. PLANKINTON AVE. 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N.Y 
Albuquerque NM 
Allentown Pa 
Anderson. ind 
Atlanta, Ga 
Aurora, | 

Austin, Texas 
Bakersfield, Calif 
Baltimore Md 
Baton Rouge, La 
Battle Creek. Mich 
Binghamton N.Y 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston. Mas 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Bronx, NY 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Camden, NJ 
Canton, Ohi 
Cedar Rapids 
Charleston 
Charlotte, N 
Chattanooga 
Chicago, |! 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


OVER 200 OFFICES IN U.S., CANADA, MEXICO & EUROPE 


Dallas Texas Levittown, Pa sha, Net on Fran ] Waukegan, |! 


Danbury. Conn 
Davenport. lowa 
Dayton, Ohv 
Decatur. | 

Denver Colo 

Des Moines. lowa 
Detront, Mich 
Elizabeth, NJ 
Elyria-Lorain, Otio 
Erie. Pa 

Evanston, | 
Evansville, Ind 
Fort Wayne. Ind 
Fort Worth. Texas 
Fresno. Calif 
Gary, ind 

Grand Rapids, Mich 
Green Bay, W 
Greensboro, N.C 
Hackensack. NJ 
Hammond. ind 
Hartford, Conn 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jamacia, L. 1, N.Y 
Jersey City nN J 
Kansas City. Mo 


Lexington, Ky 

Lincoln, Net 

Little Rock, Ark 

Los Angeles, Calif 
San Fernando Valley 

Lowisville. Ky 

Madison, W 

Mer his 

Miami. f 


Middle 


Waukesha We 
Wausau, Wis 
White Plains, NY 
Wichita, Kansas 
Wilmington, De 
Worcester, Mass 
Youngstown, Oh 
CANADIAN 
Edmonton Alta 
Hamilton. Ont 
London, Ont 
Montreal. Que 
New Westminster B 
Regina ack 

ront at 
Vancouver, B C 
Winnipeg. Man 
FOREIGN 
Brussels, Beiguur 
London, Engiand 
Paris, France 
Frankfort a/ Main, Ger 
Milan, Italy 
Rome. Italy 
Mexico City. Mexic 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Barcelona, Spain 
Madrid, Spain 
Stockholm, Sweden 





new 

















